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EVGENIA ARBUGAEVA (PORTFOLIO, P. 50) was born in 1985 and raised in Tiksi, a 
small town in the Russian Arctic, and in Yakutsk, i n eastern Siberia, She studied at 
the Inteniational Center of Photography, in New York. Her published projects in- 

whicb is now largely abandoned; on Siberian 
reindeer herders; and on Siberians who hunt mammoth tusks. She lives in Paris. 



elude tx>rtf olios on her liomc tow'n, 



AMY DAVIDSON (COMMENT, P. 21), a Staff writer, is also a regular contributor to 
n c w^'orkcr.com , 



KEN AULETTA ("BLOOD, SIMPLER," P. 26) has published eleven books, including 

“Googled” and “Three Blind Mice: How the TV Networks Lost Tlicir Way.” 

CIROCCO DUNLAP (SHOUTS & MURMURS. P 33) has written for and performed on 
the television show“Latc Night with Jimmy Fallon,” 



BEN McGRATH ("THE ICE BREAKER "P.34) writes often about sports for the magazine. 

TAD FRIEND ("HOLLYWOOD AND VINE," P. 42), a Staff writer, is tlic author of, most 

recently, the memoir “Cheerful Money.” 

ELIZABETH McKENZiE (FICTION, P. 60) is the author of the story collection “Stop 

That Girl” and the novel “MacGregor Tells the World.” 



ROBERT PINSKY (POEM, P. 62) co-crcatcd the CD “Poe mjazz” with the pianist 
Laurence Hobgood The poem that appears lierc will be included in a book of 
photographs, "George Segal in Black and White," 



JOAN ACOCELLA (A CRITIC AT LARGE, P. 69) has bccii a Neiv Yorier staff writer 

since 1998. 

IVAN BRUNETTJ (COVER) is an illustrator, a cartoonist, and a teacher. His most recent 
book is “Aesthetics: A Memoir.” 
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Michael Agger on Out Loud. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Extra images from this 
week's Portfolio by Evgenjo Arbagaeva. 

FICTION AND POETRY: Readings by 
Elizabeth McKenzie and Robert Pinsfey. 



SUBSCRIBERS: Get access fo our magazine app for tablets and smartphones at fbe 
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5TATE OF CONFLICT 

David Rem nick’s article argues that 
Jews in Israel are becoming vociferously 
anti-Arab, but it does not include a dis- 
cussion of the anti-Jewish attitudes 
dominant in Palestinian socict)"^ (“The 
One-State Reality;” November 17th). 
Palestinians arc fed a constant diet of 
anti-Jewish invective and are trained 
and equipped to kill Israelis. When 
Mahmoud Abbas, the President of the 
Palestinian Authority^, tells Israel and 
the United States that he will not back 
down from his demand that Israel allow 
a right of return to millions of people 
who have been told all their lives that 
the creation of Israel is the cause of their 
suffering, and when he say's that signing 
a peace treaty \viU not put an end to Pal- 
estinian demands, it seems apparent 
that intransigence is what s preventing 
a pcacchil solution. Jews and Arabs live 
side by side in some parts of the re- 
gion: over the summer, Arabs were 
working on my daughter’s kibbutz 
while Hamas repeatedly \nolated cease- 
fires. But the Palestinians have been 
kept in limbo by the leaders of the Mus- 
lim world for generations, and the me- 
dia’s acceptance of the claim that Isra- 
els continued existence has victimized 
Palestinians only reinforces the Pales- 
tinian leaders’ view that Israel needs to 
compromise. Israel, after all, is in the 
unusual position of having won a war 
only to find its offers of peace rejected. 
The obstinacy of the Palestinian Au- 
thority' and Hamas doesn’t justify vio- 
lence against Israelis. 

Toby F. Block 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Remnick correctlv cites serious chal- 
lenges to integrating Arabs into Israel’s 
economic and social life and to reduc- 
ing discrimination, but he does not ac- 
knowledge the recent progress of Israeli 
Arabs. We study Israeli economics. 
Affirmative -act ion policies have in- 
creased Arab employment in govern- 
ment agencies and raised the number 
of Arab teachers in Jewish schools. 
More Arab students are attending col- 



lege, and those with high-tech training 
have transformed Nazareth into an in- 
ternational business hub. Prime Minis- 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu has promoted 
economic development in Arab towns. 
Arab family incomes are increasing. In 
2011, Israeli Arab life satisfaction was 
measured at eighty-five per cent, only 
four points lower than the figure for 
Israeli Jews; Israeli Arab economic sat- 
isfaction was measured at fiftv-nine 
per cent, only about one per cent below 
that of Israeli Jews. The successful 
government initiatives that hav'c made 
such advances possible should not be 
ignored. 

Robert Cherry, Stem Professor of 
Economics at Brooklyn College and 
the CUNY Graduate Center 
New York City 

Robert Lerman, Professor of Economics 
at American University 
Washington, D. C. 

While 1 respect the opinions and the 
persona of the recently elected Presi- 
dent of Israel, Reuven Rivlin, his \nsion 
of a single state encompassing both 
Jews and Arabs is not a dream but a 
nightmare. For the past sixty-six years — 
and even before — ^Arabs in the land set 
aside by the League of Nations and 
then formally' declared a Jewish home- 
land bv the United Nations have been 
the sworn enemies of Israeli Jews, Each 
successive generation of Palestinian 
Arabs has been less amenable to a 
peaceful single -state solution, owing to 
indoctrination by their leaders, media, 
and schools of not only anti-Israel but 
anti-Semitic rhetoric and teachings. 
While President Rivlin may hope oth- 
erwise, the reality is that a single state 
would be a catastrophe for Israel’s Jew- 
ish population. 

Nelson Marans 
Silver Spring, Md, 



Letters sbrndd he sent with the. lunter’s name^ 
address^ and daytime phone number via e~mad 
to tbemaii@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity^ and may be ]mb~ 
lished in any medium . regret that owing to 
the uolume of correspondence ive cannot reply 
to every tetter or return tetters. 
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yesterday's breakthrough. Take the elaborate Frerkch porcelain jewelry cabinet designed for King Charles X, 
pictured here near an Ingo Maurer hanging lamp from sooo. It's what cutting-edge looked like in 1826. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY RAYMOND MEIER 



NIGHT UFE 



THE COOPER HEWITT, SMITHSONIAN Design Museum has a long tradition of high-tech innovation: when the 
building was completedn in 1^02, as a residence for Andrew Carnegie, it had one of the city’s first elevators. 
On Dec. 12, the museum reopens after a ninety-one-million-dollar renovation that includes an "immersion 
room," in which visitors can project archival wallpaper patterns or create customized designs of their 
own, using a digital pen. But the Cooper Hewitt remains a steward of history, with a coiiection of some 
two hundred and ten thousand objects, dating as far back as ancient Egypt. Today's artifact is, after all, 
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HUSEUHS SHOUT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

'"Cubism E The Leonard A. 

Lauder Collection." 

Through Feb. 16. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

"The Forever Nowj 
Contemporary Painting in an 
Atemporal World." 

Opens Dec. I4. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

"Zero: Countdown to Tomorrow^ 
1<?50s-605T 

Through Jan. 7 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

"Judilh Scotl: Bound and 
Unbound " Through March 2.9. 

COOPER HEWITT 
SMITHSONIAN DESIGN MUSEUM 

"Beautiful Users." 

Opens Dec. 12. 

GALLERIES SHORT LIST 
CHELSEA 

Sean Landers 

Petzel 

456 W iSth St. 212 6SO-9467 

Th rough Dec. 20. 

Ann Lislegaard 
Murray Guy 

455 W. 17th St., 212-463-7572^ 

Through Dec. 20. 



DOWNTOWN 
Kiki Kogelnik 
Subal 

131 Bowery. 917-409-0612. 
Through Dec. 19. 

Laura Poitras 
Artists Space 

58 Greene St. 212-226-5970. 
Opens Dec. 15^ 



BROOKLYN 

Ragnar Kjartansson and 
The National 

Luhring Augustine Bushwick 
25 Knickerbocker Ave. 
718 - 586 - 2746 . 

Through Dec. 21. 

"More Than Thfs" 

Theodore 

56 Bogart SC Bushwick. 

212-966-4524. 

Through Dec. 14^ 
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Kirkland Ballet .-fid anollu.M kA 



the Knockabout i"i CMeens 



MUSEUHS AND LIBRARIES 
MusGym of Modern Art 
"^Uneven Growth: Tactical 
Urbanisms for Expanding 
Megacities” 

How to manage concurrent crises 
of wealth inequality^ population 
growthj and climate change? With 
farmers' markets, apparently. This 
show, the end product of a yearlong 
huddle by six teams of architects, 
starts from an important premise; 
more than half the world's popu- 
lation will soon live in cities, and 
most of these people will be poor. 
Yet the groups offer only a series 
of TED- style, feel-good takeaways 
that are divorced from hard political 
truths. The Istanbul team proposes 
that Turks share Wi-Fi accounts and 
cook meals for one another; the Rio 
experts want to retrofit favelas with 
he at -re flee ting tiles. As for New 
York, where ultra-luxury towers 
now glut MOMAs own block, the 
proposal is an air-rights bureaucracy 
to lower housing costs. The museums 
architecture department is quite 
right to turn its attention to the 
slums and the gated communities 
of the worlds megacities. But this 
arrogant show is hardly the answer. 
Through May 10. 

Sculptur^Cent^r 
'^Puddle, Pothole, Portar^ 

Here's a trick: Draw a circle. Now 
you have a puddle, a pothole, and 
a portal— also a rabbit hole and 
a looking glass. This exceedingly 
clever group show, from the fertile 
minds of the curator Ruba Katrib 
and the artist Camille Henrot, 
gathers diverse works by twenty- two 
international artists to animate 
ideas about the threshold between 
two and three dimensions^ harking 
back to time-honored ideas about 
sculpture as drawing in space. The 
dominant tone is cartoon- co medic, 
with the best punch line delivered 
by Win McCarthy, whose freeze- 
frame glass sculptures of gushing 
water appear, often unexpectedly, 
throughout. The maestro Saul 
Steinberg has pride of place, in a 
room of his own, save for the walls, 
whose sky blue is the conceptual 
contribution of Maria Loboda. The 
show inaugurates the nonprofit's 
beautiful new renovation — one of 
the city 's most exciting contemporary 



venues has just upped its game. 
(Anthology Film Archives hosts a 
related series of screenings, from a 
1923 Walt Disney short of "A.lice in 
Wonderland" to the feature-length 
"“Who Framed Roger Rabbit,” Dec. 
12-14 at 7:30.) Through Jan. 5. 



CALLER IE S -UPTOWN 
EugGriG Atget 

Twenty-nine small, sepia-toned views 
of Paris in the early years of the 
last century only hint at the French 
photographer's historic achievement. 
Determined to document the city 
before modernization swept it 
clean, Atget focussed on details: a 
massive iron doo r knocker, a wood- 
framed stairwell, a gnarled tree, an 
empty carriage. He photographed 
shopwindows and the gardens at 
Versailles, narrow alleyways and 
grand boulevards, and an organ 
grinder with his grinning daughter, 
who are now icons of Old Paris. 
Not all the images here are as 
luminous as the landscape of trees 
and stone busts under dappled light 
that opens the show^ but they’re 
marvellous nonetheless. Through 

Jan. 3. (Pace /Mac Gil I, 32 E. 57th 
St. 212-759-7999.) 

Albert Oehlen 

Skepticism has never looked as 
exhilarating as it does in these 
fifteen paintings on fabric from the 
mid-nineties, the work of an artist 
who finds abstract painting absurd 
yet remains completely in love 
with it. Most of the backgrounds 
incorporate multiple clashing fab- 
rics, with paisley against stripes or 
floral print abutting plaid, in an 
echo of his teacher Sigmar Polkej 
he then defiles them with circuits 
and squiggles, spills of brown and 
mauve, and, in one case, multicolored 
scribbling that looks like a child's 
outburst. As with everything Oehlen 
paints, these works, most of them 
never before seen in New York, are 
somewhat self-critical. Yet, even 
when he wants to be dumb, he 
ends up virtuosic; every work here 
grips you with the force of Oeh len's 
faith in painting, in spite of himself. 
Through Dec. 20. (Skarstedt, 20 
E. 79th St. 212 737-2060.) 



CALLER I E5-CH ELSE A 
Brian Finke 

Following series on football players, 
construction workers, and flight 
attendants, the Brooklyn-based 
photographer turned his attention to 
the U,S. Marshals. Finke's pictures, 
taken all over the country, document 
both sides of the law, but, whether 
we re looking at Baltimore, Las Vegas, 
or Houston, the mood remains the 
same: restrained and reportorial. 
Like the marshals themselves, 
Finke was collecting evidence, and 
his images of uniformed officers 
climbing a tenement fire escape 



or wading into a sea of kudzu are 
as matter-of-fact as his still-life of 
a bundle of dynamite. Through 
Dec. 20. (ClampArt, 531 W. 2Sth 
St. 646-230-0020.) 

Martin Puryaar 

A quietly victorious show from one 
of the country's most thoughtful 
and meticulous scu ipt ors. Puryear's 
new works, made of cast iron or 
hardwood, all start from a single 
shape: a soft cone whose apex 
curves into itself. The leitmotif 
derives from the Phrygian cap 
worn by revolutionaries in France 
and Haiti, subtly inflecting the 
abstract forms of Puryear’s art 
with themes of Enlightenment 
virtue and black liberation. The 
largest sculpture here, made of 
red -painted cedar, elegantly tapers 
from its oval base to its drooping 
nose, an icon of craftsmanship and 
inspiring dignity. Through Jan. 10. 
(Marks, 502 and 522 W. 22nd St. 
212-243 0200.) 

Michelle Stuart 

These elliptical visual essays were 
constructed from reproduced pho- 
tographs, some of them found and 
some of them taken by Stuart herself. 
Arranged in grids of as many as sev- 
enty individually framed elements, 
the images arc often as indistinct 
as fading memories. Stuart is more 
interested in impressions than in 
specifics; even when a piece has an 
apparent theme (Paris, the South 
Seas, the cosmos), it tends to dis- 
solve into dreamy free association. 
If the smaller pieces are poetic, 
the larger ones are cinematic (the 
show as a whole is called '^Silent 
Movies"). One great, sprawling 
montage teeters betw^een creation 
and destruction— from a nebula to a 
volcanic eruption to the mushroom 
cloud of an A-bomb. Through Dec. 
20. (Tonkonow, 535 W. 22nd St. 
212-255-8450.) 

LynettG Yiadom-Boakye 

The young British realist fills two 
galleries with confident paintings, 
all featuring loose, incomplete 
brush work and dark backgrounds 
that contrast by mere degrees 
with the skin of her subjects. 
Yiadom-Boakye is not precisely a 
portraitist; her figures are figments 
of her imagination, although the 
fact can be hard to grasp in the 
vivid presence of smiling men in 
green and red tank tops, or the 
woman in a floral dress lounging 
in an armchair. Yiadom-Boakye has 
created a rich vein of iconography, 
which simultaneously critiques and 
revels in the conventions of European 
painting. But she seems disinclined 
to make full use of her own gift, 
and one wonders what heights she 
could reach if she'd just slowdown. 
Through Jan. 10. (Shainman, 513 
W. 20th St. 212-645-1701; 524 
W. 24th St. 212-337-3372.) 
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Jerome Robbins 
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Choreography by Alexei Ratmansky 


FOR PIANO 



BAM engagement made 






FOUNDATION OF AF/CAICA 








An all- Balanchine ahow featuring dancers frotr» the School of American Ballet's Workshop airs on PGS. 

NEW AGAIN 

American ^a/kts yourig/aceSf live a/ Lincohi Center 



THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 's Workshop is a cherished local institution. S.A.B., 
founded by George Balanchine and Lincoln Kirstein in 1934, was the seed from which 
New York City Ballet — and, thereby, American ballet — grew. Until Balanchine came to this 
countn; in 1933^ there was no such thing as an American ballet stymie. Indeed, there \vas almost 
no such thing as American ballet. But, because of political events — notably, the Russian 
Revolution — Balanchine washed up on our shores. He brought his art to the new country, 



and, combining American jazz with Old World i^iemeance, he constructed a new aesthetic 
In 1965, Balanchine decided that his school should put on an annual! show~-not a 
graduation performance, exactly, but a record of what the students, ranging in age from about 
six to nineteen, hud achiev^ed during the j^ar.This past spring, the Workshop had its fiftieth 
performance, and, in celebration^ PBS s “Live from Lincoln Center haped it. (It will be broadcast, 
nationwide, on Dec. 12 or soon afterward. In New York, it will air on the afternoon of 
Dec, 14,) The program is lQI Balanchine: **Serenade’^and excerpts from '*Coppelia," “Western 
S)Tnphony,” and ‘"Swan Lake."These are all old works, but they look utterly new, piirtly 
because of the effort that the students put into their performances. “To see concentration 
on that level, in very' young students, is heartbreaking,'^' Peter Martins, the schoofs head of 
faculty', saj^ in the PBS show. (In closeup, which filming allows, \'t>u can see this more 




You watch the dancers’ chests heave, as you cant in the theatre.) And to see the elegant 
demeanor of these teen-agers is also very' poignant. When the Siegfried in “Swan Lake,*' 
Joshua Shutkind, seventeen yetirs old, walked onstage, with spiirkles on his doublet, he looked 
as though he thought he were Charlemagne. This is what classical ballet always is, at its best: 



both venerable and fresh. But at the Workshop it is most striking because the dancers are so 



young. They have their lovely, gangly bodies, and they also have the old ideals — the positions, 
the code of beha\ior — that have been passed on to them by" their teachers. They obey both. In 
the process, they' become a metaphor for the life of their profession, and, perhaps, for life itself: 
the letter and the spirit. 

— -Joan Acocel/a 



New York City Ballet / "*The Nutcracker" 

Its that time again, when mice dancCj snowflakes 
whirl, and a little girl defeats the forces of 
darkness with the toss of a slipper. You can t go 
wrong with George Balanchines '^Nutcracker," 
immensely popular since its creation, in 1954. 
(David H. Koch^ Lincoln Center 212^96-0600. 
Dec. 10-14 and Dec. 16. Through Jan. 3.) 

Russell Maliphent Company 

Ac the Joyce, the company of the British cho- 
reographer Maliphant wiU perform a collection 
of old and new works, including the obsessively 
spiralling solo “Afterlight {Part One) ” set to Satie s 
wistful ^^Gnosslennes"' and inspired by Nijinsky s 
kaleidoscopic line drawings. ^^Still Current," 
the newest work on the program, is a duet for 
Marlon Dino and the company member Carys 
Staton. As their bodies intertwine, push, and 
twist in dappled light, they build mesmerizing 
rivers of movement and energy. (175 Eighth 
Ave., at 19th St. 212 242-OSOO. Dec. 10-14.) 



Alvin Alley American Dance Theatre 

Matthew Rushing is the company’s greatest 
dancer, but his last choreographic effort, a Har- 
lem Renaissance book report called "'Uptown,” 
was less than inspired, though the music and 
the dancers insured good fim. His new piece, 
'^Odetta," a tribute to the folksinger, looks to 
be in a similar vein, with freedom songs and 
spirituals invoki ng echoes of other Ailey dances. 
The company will also premiere Jacqulyn Bu- 
glisis ^^Suspended Women,” in which ladies in 
hoopskirts strive for independence. Count on 
the Ailey women to give it some fight. (City 

Center, 131 W. 55 th St. 212-5S1-1212. Dec. 10-14 
and Dec. 16. Through Jan. 4.) 

Kecily G^rfic^ld 

Among the signature qualities of the strange 
and beguiling dance-theatre dream worlds 
that Garfield constructs and inhabits, the 
most surprising might be sincerity. In '"Wow," 
at Danspace Project, she isolates that quality, 
banishing irony and cleverness, shooting for 
seriousness and heart. Matthew Brookshire’s 
score summons the lately ascendant spirit of 
Kate Bush. (St. Marks Church In- the -Bowery, 
Second Ave. at 10th St. 212 352-3101. Dec. 11 D.) 

American Ballet Theatre / 

'The Nutcracker" 

When Alexei Ratmansky made his “Nutcracker” 
for A.B.T., in 2010, it seemed overstuffed, 
particularly in comparison with Balanchines 
seamless production. But it has blossomed 
over time, revealing a ballet that simmers with 
emotion, beneath all the whimsy and period 
charm. The kids rough house; the toys have 
souls; even the dancing snowflakes expose a 
darker side. The young heroine experiences love 
and danger for the first time. See it before it 
decamps for the West Coast next year. (BAM’s 
Howard Gilman Opera House, 30 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn. 718-636-4100. Dec. 12-14 and 
Dec. 16. Through Dec. 21.) 




LLUSTRATION BV ANGIE WANG 
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be wonderful 
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Parquet Courts and PC Worship, at Webster Hall, ably cherry-pick from thirty years of rock history. 



THE PC BRIGADE 

Two heal bands revive the dtys rock scene 



THE NEW YORK BANDS Parquet Courts and PC Worship are friends and occasional 
collaborators; they’ve recorded and still play live together, which affords them the chance 
to call their supergroup PC PC. Between them, they ably cherry-pick from thirty' years 
of New \brk City rock history without sounding like revivalists. Only a grouch would 
begrudge them their appropriations from bands gone by, because there s a lot at play in 
both acts that was not happening in the city circa 1979, 

PC Worship sides with chaos; Parquet Courts favors clarity. Andrew Savage, the 
singer in Parquet Courts, is ohen tied to Television, the elegant abstractionists of the 
seventies, and Pavement, their nineties counterparts. It is not faint praise to say that his 
band might well carry on in this tradition. The guitars are clean, the mood is controlled, 
and the lyrics describe concrete situations with just one or two details twisted. On 
“Instant Disassembly' ’The band lopes and chimes, never interfering with Savage s plea 
to someone whos either leaving or has already left: “Mamacita, I’ve prepared my defense, 
flawed as ever in the drunkest tense. Kept repeating, kept repeating myself in my native 
tongue, the parlance of the problem itself" The bands strength is in the writing, which 
lets each guitar line and lyric make its way to you unimpeded. 

Justin Frye and his band PC Worship are fans of murk and thunder, and most of their 
lyrics get lost in the ecstatic sprawl. There are hints of simple, electric brutality', as in early 
Swans and Sonic Youth, and foray's into acoustic folk that blends violins and horns and 



tape loops. The joy' of PC Worship is in the glee of disorientation and the unexpected 



eruptions of rude beauty'. On Dec. 11 ,at Webster Hall, the two bands provide a cross- 
section of the city’s living strata. We have plenty to be proud of 

— Sasha Frere- Jon es 
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ROCK AND POP 

Mmidans and night- dub proprietors lead 
complicated lives; its advisable to check in advance 
to conjinn engagemenn. 

'The Ambassador'* 

The quietly charismatic post-classical singer- 
songwriter Gabriel Kahane sticks to his indie 
roots in this staged song cycle, which celebrates 
the quirks and mysteries of his home city, Los 
Angeles, through songs [>egged to several famous 
addresses. John Tiffany directs. ^[BAM s Harvey 
Theatre, 651 Fulton St*, Brooklyn* bam.org. Dec* 

10-13 at 7:30,) 

Cymbals Eat Guitars 

Coming into full bloom after half a decade 
on the road, this Staten Island quartet blew 
minds this August with the release of their 
third record, ''Lose,” as fine an example of 
damaged suburban indie rock as anything else 
that came out in 2014* The songwriting, which 
had previously been jumbled and adolescent, 
has become sharper as the group’s front man, 
Joseph D'Agostino, has aged. His lyrics remain 
pained dispatches that strain to map the absent 
center of life as a touring musician. (Knitting 
Factory, 361 Metropolitan Ave*, Brooklyn, 
bk.knitti ngfactory*com. Dec. 12.) 

"Loser's Lounge Tribute to Elvis Presley" 

Here’s what Joe McGinty— the keyboard wiz- 
ard, arranger, and architect of the musically 
sophisticated and giddily entertaining Loser s 
Lounge shows for more than twenty years— said 
recently about putting together the collective s 
tribute to the King, a month shy of Presley s 
eightieth birthday: "^IVe found a lot of inter- 
esting interpretations and cover versions that 
I think will make the show more special than 
just trotting out Elvis classics. But, on the other 
hand, I don^t want to disappoint the people that 
come to hear the ^hits,' so its tricky." Come 
watch McGinty and a couple of dozen peerless 
entertainers pull another rockin’ rabbit out of 

the hat. (Joe s Ehjb, 425 Lafayette St. 212-967- 
7555* Dec. 11-13.) 

"The Return of the Aimee Mann 
Christmas Show'^ 

After a three-year hiatus, the singer-songwriter 
has resurrected her annual holiday celebration, 
this time sharing the bill and the spotlight with 
Ted LeOf her partner in the indie-rock act the 
Both* The eclectic gathering pokes fun at the 
awkwardness of the season, and is as tongue-in- 
cheek as it is genuinely sweet, offering classic 
holiday jingles as well as original tunes, videos, 
and CO medic sketches. Guests i nclude the Ban- 
gles' Susanna Hoffs^ the geek rocker Jonathan 
Coultont and Fred Armisenf the funnyman and 
co-star of IFC's hit show ^'Portlandia,'’ on which 
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Mann has appeared. (Town Hallj 123 W. 43rd 
St. 212-840 2824. Dec. 13.) 

^^Rhett Hiller's Second Annual Holiday 
Extravaganza" 

Does humor belong in music? Frank Zappa 
famously raised that questioAp and the jury s 
still out. But its easy to make a case that humor 
belongs next to music , and this show proves it. 
Miller, the front man of the country- rock-power- 
pop stalwarts Old 97s, is also a solo artist, with 
a body of work that retains that band's energy 
and shines the spotlight even more brightly on 
his searchings literate^ sometimes self-castigating 
lyrics. No matter how dark Miller's songs are, 
they are sharply observed, an approach that is 
effective in comedy as well. In advance of the 
holidays, Miller brings in comedians such as 
Jen Kirkman, Wyatt Cenac, and Dave Hill to 
perform with him. Come for the comedy, stay 
for the music. Or come for the music, stay for 
the comedy. {City Winery, ISS Varich St. 212- 
608-0555. Dec. 16.) 

Swans 

A little more than thirty years ago, at the tail end 
of the No Wave era. Swans stunned audiences 
with a potent combination of repetition and 
cataclysm. Eventually, the group softened its 
sound, incorporating a diverse set of instruments, 
including the oboe, the flute, and the violin, 
though the lyrics remained transfixing. In 1997, 
Michael Gira, Swans' founder, disbanded the group 
to pursue other activities, but Swans haunted 
him. In 2010, he brought them back, and they 
have since released a series of moving albums; 
earlier this fall, they reissued their debut release, 
‘*Filrh," on vinyl. At Warsaw on Dec. 12, Swans 
are joined by their hardy partisans in Liturgy 
led by Hunter Hunt-Hendrix, who, earlier this 
year, re-formed his self-styled ” transcendental 
black metal" band with the same personnel that 
melted faces five years back. (261 Driggs Ave., 
Brooklyn. 718-387*0505.) 

^^linsiknt Nighr 

The American composer Phil Kline merges musical 
composition with public art, and transforms the 
tradition of Christmas carolling into a secular, 
gadget -rigged procession. Participants acquire 
one of four mixes comprising the ethereal forty- 
five-minute opus and press ‘"Play" at the same 
time. The listening experience, which is naturally 
a touch out of synch and unique to wherever 
one is positioned, debuted in 1992, when boom 
boxes were still commonplace. Nowadays, people 
use any kind of amplifying device to partieipate, 
and can get the tracks as a cassette, a CD, or an 
MP3. Attendees can also download a mobile app 
or live -stream ^^Unsilent Night'' via Sound Cloud. 
Kline, who hands out a limited number of vintage 
boom boxes from his own collection, leads the 
way, from the West Village to the East Village, 
on Dec. 13. (unsilentnight.com.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Fred Frith 

The British guitar master has been expanding 
the possibilities of the instrument since the late 
sixties, when he co-founded the avant- rock group 
Henry Cow, in Cambridge, England. Since then, 
he has employed many techniques— including 
the use of paintbrushes (for a sustained, breathy 
strumming sound) or fixing alligator clips to 
his strings (to produce a gonglike effect)— in 
a never-ending searc h for new sounds for his 
alternately noisy, lyrical, astringent, and deeply 



moving sonic experiments. A weeklong residency 
at the Stone features a number of improvised 
duos, the duet being one of the most intimate 
ways to witness his commitment and passion. 
Among the highlights are collaborations with 
the experimental vocalist Shelley Hirsch, the 
saxophonist and composer John Zorn^ the Czech 
singer and violinist Iva Bittovat and the guitarist 
Nets Cline. Missing is the saxophonist Jo hn 
Butcher, with whom Frith recently released 
""The Natural Order," an exhilarating, dense new 
record. (Avenue C and 2nd St. thestonenyc.com. 

Dec. 944.) 

Jimmy Greene 

‘^Beautiful Life, " the new album by this vigorous 
tenor- saxophone stylist, is dedicated to Greenes 
daughter. Ana Ma rquez-Greene, who was six years 
old when she was killed in the shooting at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School. The heartfelt recording 
features such special guests as Pat Metheny and 
Kurt Filing, but Greenes own quartet can be 
expected to convey the albums full and poignant 
dimensions. They mark its release at the Jazz 
Standard Dec. 11-13, two years to the week since 
the tragedy. (116 E. 27th St. 212-576-2232.) 

Christian HcBride 

McBride closes out the second half of his two -week 
run at the Village Vanguard with his trio. Setting 
his dazzling bass work off against the rousing 
piano of Christian Sandst the group harks back 
to such vigorous ensembles as the Oscar Peterson 
trio, which featured the bassist Ray Brown, one 
of McBride's musical heroes. (178 Seventh Ave. 
S., at 11th St. 212-255-4037. Through Dec. 14.) 



Hlr Haaman 

Naaman, one of several fine transplanted Is- 
raeli jazz players who are currently enlivening 
the scene, is a no-nonsense saxophonist who 
displays his firm musicality and robust tone 
on his debut album, "Independence.” He's 
joined on the release, and on this night, by the 
veteran pianist George Cables^ whose sterling 
reputation rests in part on his work with the 
saxophone legends Dexter Gordon and Art 
Pepper. (Jazz at Kitano, 66 Park Ave., at 38th 
St. 212-885-7119. Dec. 11.) 

Oyr Point of View 

This all-star ensemble, specially organized to 
celebrate the seventy- fifth anniversary of Blue 
Note Records, features leading lights of the con- 
temporary Jazz scene, including the pianist Robert 
Glasper^ the trumpeter Ambrose Akinmusiref 
the guitarist Lionel Loueket and the saxophonist 
Marcus Stricklands Drawing on original material 
from recordings by each of the participants, this 
supergroup also plucks treasures from the rich 
Blue Note catalogue, and recasts them with new 
spirit. (Le Poisson Rouge, 158 Bleechcr St. 212- 
505-3474. Dec. 12.) 

Ty&hawn Sorey 

The drummer and multi-instrumentalist is the 
bandleader and chief composer for a quietly 
interactive trio that includes the pianist Cory 
Smythe and the bassist Chris TordinL "Alloy,” 
their current album, often moves on little cat’s 
feet, accruing power through suggestion and 
controlled dynamics. (Roulette, 509 Atlantic Ave., 



Brooklyn. 917-267-0363. Dec. 10.) 



GRANDE REVERSO ULTRA THIN TRIBUTE TO 1931 
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Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart face trouble in Film Forum's series "Chandler, Hammett, Woolrich, & Cain." 




A rare version of a Howard Hawks classic. 



FILM NOIR IS MORE THAN a subject (crime and punishment) or a theme (the underside of 
American life). It is, above all, a style, and 1 lolKwood’s greatest stylist, Howard Hawks, made one of 
the greatest films in the genre, “The Big Sleep." It’s screening during the opening weekend of Film 

Forum’s author- centric film-noir series, “Chandler, Hammett, Woolrich, 6c Cain" (Dec. 12-24), 



in two 




the one that was released in 1946, and Hawks’s original version, from the 



previous }ear, which the studio held out of circulation and asked him to revise. 

Hawks was also one of HoUjwood s greatest revisers, happily remaking several of his own movies 
and, in some wa>'s, improving on them. In tackling “The Big Sleep" again, he added some scenes that 
proved memorable and one that became iconic. The movie, based on a novel by Raymond Chandler, 
stars Humphrey Bogart as Chandler’s priv'atc-eve hero, Philip Marlowe, who is hired to thwart a 
blaekmail plot against a plutocrats daughter (Martha Vickers) and, in the process, gets involved 
with her sister (Lauren Bacall). Bacall, whom Hawks had discovered and made into an instant star 
alongside Bogart in “To Have and Have Not,"in 1944, got equal billing with him in “The Big Sleep" 

despite appearing in only a handful of scenes, and the reshoots were meant to bu il d up her character 
and expand her performance. 

The most striking aspect of the movie’s style is Chandlers language; Hawks plays up the writer’s 
lurid dialogue by means of the actors’ understated sarcasm. Yet the highest stydistic refinement of 
Hawks’s artistry — and the highest tribute that he pays to Chandler — is in the code of conduct 
the metallic cool of keen judgment, elegant violence, and seemingly relaxed self-control in the 
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face of danger, that marks 
Marlowe and his toughest 
adversaries. Filming mainly 
in sequence. Hawks lends 
the tale of looming menace 
and impenetrable mj^tety' a 
loose, jazzy tone — one that 
e merges all the more sh arply 
in the revised version. There, 
Hawks replaces some earnest 
police business with sev'eral 
new scenes of erotic banter 
between Bogart and Bacall. 

Between the two shoots, 

Bogart got divorced and he 

and Bacall miurricd, and they 

seem to play their new scenes 

with barely suppressed grins. 

One, in particular, set in a 

downscale b ar, prese nts B acall 

in a shimmering cloak and 

features some extraordinary 

■* 

dialogue that owes nothing to 
Chandler: a series of horse- 
racing metaphors that the 
couple use to assess their sexual 
compatibility. The bit ranks 
among Holbwood’s most 
famous, and most extended, 
double - e ntendres. 



The Film Forum series 



includes two other hardboiled 
mid-forties Chandler 
movies — “Murder, My Sweet" 
(Dec. 21), featuring the musical 
star Dick Powell as Marlowe, 
and “The Blue Dahlia" (Dec. 
12-13), an original Chandler 

screenplay about war veterans’ 
homecoming — ^but both are 
grimly realistic, without the wit 
and the breathless fantasy of 
I lawks s film. 
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NOW PLAYING 
The Babadook 

The title refers to a monster, top-hatted 
and s harp- clawed j who appears when 
his name is chanted three times, and 
who, like the worst kind of house 
guest, shows no desire to leave* The 
house in question is a small Australian 
dwelling, where the colors are so 
muted that the whole film appears, 
at times, to be willing itself into a 
state of black-and-white. Before the 
creature arrives, the sole inhabitants 
are the widowed Amelia {Essie Davis) 
and her young son, Samuel (Noah 
Wiseman), a demanding soul who 
fashions homemade weapons and 
deprives Amelia of sleep* Only by a 
whisker can Jennifer Kents absorbing 
movie— adapted from an earlier short 
of hers, "'Monster''— be considered a 
horror film. There is no lack of shocks, 
especially in the frantic final act, but 
they spring from some of our most 
common and insoluble complaints: 
insomnia, loneliness, the burdens of 
childcare, and the intolerable weight 
of grief. As a bonus, we get a fine 
burst of stop-motion animation; the 
Babadook first appears in the pages of 
a book, like all the best frighteners, 
and never looks back* — Latie 
(Reviewed in our issue of 12/1/14*) 
(In limited release.) 

HeRan Allthc^ Way 

By far the best movie by the black- 
listed director John Berry (who fled 
to France shortly after finishing it, 
then returned to America twenty- three 
years later to make ‘‘Claudine''), this 
195 1 film noir plays like a pul p cross 
between "^Odd Man Out” and ^'The 
Desperate Hours." John Garfield, who 
bought the rights to the source novel 
by Sam Ross, stars as an animalistic 
gunman on the lam; Shelley Winters 
co-stars as a naiVe working-class 
woman who inadvertently allows 
him to turn her family's apartment 
into a hideout. Both the movie 
and Garfield's performance have 
an urgency that feels right for the 
actor s final work before his fatal 
heart attack, and for Berrys last 
before his blacklisting. But Berry 
(who died in 1999) always insisted 
that the intensity of the film simply 
grew out of an honest exploration of 
the story: the race toward death of a 
feral personality. Working with the 
writers Hugo Butler, Guy Endore, 
and (uncredited) Dalton Trumbo, 
Berry turned a standard ticking- clock 
melodrama into an action-movie 
meditation on manhood. James Wong 
Howe did the sweaty, close-quarters 
c in ematography. —Michael Sragow 
(Anthology Film Archives; Dec. 10 
and Dec* 13.) 



The Imitation Game 

Alan Turing (Benedict Cumberbatch), 
recruited into service at the start of 
the Second World War, presents 
himself at a house in the British 
countryside* His manner is intoler- 
ant, his demeanor is a parody of the 



donnish, and his task is to crack the 
codes— supposedly impr^nable— that 
are being used to encrypt German 
communications. Fifty years ago, 
even to tell such a story would have 
been a treasonable act; the existence 
of Bletchley, where Turing worked, 
remained a state secret. Now the tale 
is told as a thriller, with all scientific 
complexity stripped away and months 
of patient toil pared down to a single 
eureka moment in a pub. We even 
get a spy on the premises, for good 
measure. MortenTyldums film, written 
by Graham Moore, chops back and 
forth between Tarings school days, 
his code-breaking, and his arrest 
for homosexual activity after the 
war. ^’1 think Alan Turing is hiding 
something,” an inquiring policeman 
says, making perfectly sure that we 
can connect the dots. The film is 
plain and stolid, and not helped by 
murky, computer-generated images of 
planes and submarines, yet the cen- 
tral character continues to fascinate, 
and Cumberbatch is in his element. 
The supporting cast, which includes 
Charles Dance, Mark Strong, and 
Keira Knightley, has just the right 
pinch of wartime briskness. — 
(12/1/14) (In limited release.) 



alone, sketchbook in hand, through 
the Kentish port town of Margate 
and in Holland, on a bluff, staring 
at the sun on the horizon. Returning 
to his London house, storming the 
Royal Academy in a frock coat and 
top hat, he attacks his canvases like 
a proto- Action painter, with stabbing 
brush, spit, and dusty substances that 
he rubs in. Spall has a pared-away 
chin, and a small mouth pulled up 
toward a shapeless nose. It's a face 
that repels examination — his Turner 
wants to see, not to be seen. Or to 
be much heard. Indistinct syllables 
(varieties of grunt, snarl, and roar) 
emerge from the clogged drain of his 
throat* The period re-creation- grim, 
early Victorian, relieved by the rav- 
ishing countryside and sea— is the 
background for Turner’s paintings, 
with their effulgence of white, gold, 
ochre, orange, and red. With Martin 
Savage, as the unsuccessful painter 
Benjamin Haydon; Lesley Manville, 
as Turner’s servant- mis tress; a nd 
Marion Bailey, as the middle aged 
widow he lives with at the end. 
The cinematography is by Dick 

Pope.— David Denby (12/8/14) (In 

limited release.) 

Rem&te Area Medical 



OPENING 
THE CAPTIVE 

Atom Egoy^n directed this 

dr^ma, about detectives 

searching for a girl who has 

been missing for eight years. 

Starring Ryan Reynolds, Scott 

Speed man, Rosario Dawson, 

and Mireille Enos, Opening 

Dec. (In limited release.) 

EXODUS: GODS AND KINGS 

Ridley Scotl directed this 

Biblical dramar starring 
Christian Bale as Moses. 
Co-starring Sigourney Weaver, 
Joel Edgerton, and Aaron 
Paul. Opening Dec. 12. (In wide 
release.] 

INHERENT VICE 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
Dec. 12. [In wide release.) 

HAGICIAN: THE ASTONISHING 
LIFE AND WORK OF ORSON 
WELLES 

A documentary about the 
director, by Chuck Workman. 
Opening Dec. 12. (In limited 
release.] 

TOR FIVE 

Reviewed in Now Playing, 
Opening Dec. 12. (In wide 
release.] 



TNd Man Who Lovod Womon 

Francois Truffauts bittersweet 1977 
comedy, about the pleasure and the 
pathos of sexual pursuit, is also an 
ode to the art of writing. The film's 
title is that of a memoir written by 
the protagonist, Bertrand Morane 
(Charles Denner), an engineer In 
provincial Montpellier who spends his 
free time chasing women (sometimes 
literally), until, after an unexpected 
rejection, he is moved to type out his 
erotocentric reminiscences. Despite 
being played by fine actors (including 
Brigitte Fossey, Leslie Caron, and 
Nelly Borgeaud)j the women Bertrand 
"^loved” remain ciphers, collections 
of attributes surrounding elusive 
personae and bodies— seemingly by 
design. The erotic egotist is writing 
about himself and his passions, relying 
on women to reveal different facets 
of his own identity. Like Bertrand, 
Truffaut pays homage to old -school 
formalities^ constraints, and styles, 
both social and sartorial (the film 
dwells obsessively on elaborate lingerie, 
skirts and dresses worn not too short, 
and the rustle of silk stockings). His 
reticence about sex mirrors Bertrand's; 
both the director and the character 
come off as rear-guard warriors 
against the sexual revolution— against 
the banalization of their epicurean 
delights. In French.— R/r/Kjrci 
(French Institute Alliance Fran^aise; 
Dec. 16.) 

Mr. Turner 

Mike Leigh^s movie about the last 
quarter (1826 to 1851) of J.M*W. 
Turner *^5 life Is a startling portrait of 
an obsessive artist, a famous man who 
lives anonymously. Turner (Timothy 
Spall) sleeps In his clothes and wanders 



This deeply compassionate, quietly 
furious documentary by Jeff Reichert 
and Farihah Zaman highlights, in 
dramatic detail, the woeful lack of 
medical care available to residents of 
one Appalachian community— and, 
by extension, to many Americans* 
The film is centered on a four-day 
visit to the Bristol Speedway, in 
northeastern TennesseCj by an ex- 
tensively mobilized and motivated 
group of care providers. Including 
radiologists and dentists^ opticians 
and audiologists. Vast numbers of 
people camp out for days to assure 
their place in line to receive basic care 
for serious disorders. The filmmakers 
also mobilize extensively, with multiple 
crews shooting at many locations 
throughout the event, witnessing 
dental extractions and eye tests up 
close, and recording discussions of 
illnesses endured in private, owing 
to poverty and lack of insurance. 
The movie sketches a wide range 
of characters quickly— sometimes 
too quickly — but it rises above the 
anecdotal when the filmmakers 
bypass arm’s-length observation and 
formal interviews and engage openly 
with their subjects on location, most 
fiercely when they go home with a 
dental patient who is unable to secure 
pain medication from the visiting 
physicians and goes to great lengths 
to obtain it. In such moments, the 
sharp-eyed polemic also becomes a 
notable artistic experience*— R.B* 
(In limited release.) 



REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 
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ANTHOLOGV FILM ARCHIVES 

'"Screenwriters and the 
BlacklisL" Dec. lO at 7 and 
Dec. 11 at 9: "The Case 
Against Brooklyn'' (l9&Si Paul 
Wendkos). * Dec. lo at 9 and 
Dec. 13 at "He Ran All 
the WayT • Dec. 12 at 7: ' Time 
Without Pity” (1957. Joseph 
Losey). ♦ Dec. 13-I4 at 9: 

'"Terror in a Texas Town"" (l95Sr 
Joseph N* Lewis). * Dec. id at 7: 
'"The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe'’ (l95dr Luis Bunuel). 

BAM CmiMATEK 

'"Migrating Forms.' Dec. lO 
at S: "'Songs From the North" 
(2014. Soon-Mi Yoo). * Dec. n 

at 9: "'Symbiopsycholaxiplasm; 
Take One'" {1968^ William 
Greaves). * Dec. 12 at 6:30: 
Short films, including '"Psychic 

Driving" (2014. William E. 
Jones). * Dec. 13 at 7: "Heres 

to the Future!"" [2014. Gina 
Tel a roll). ■* Dec. 13 at 9:50: 
'"Fresh buzz {www.subway.com]” 
(2014^ Cory Arc an gel).* 

Dec. 14 at 7:50: '"Alive” (2014. 




She's Beautiful When She's 
Angry 

This stirring and informative docu- 
mentary about the rise of the women’s 
movement in the United States, 



MOVIE OF THE WEEK 
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Park Jung- bum). • Dec. 15 
at 7 = ’’Still a Brother" (196S, 
Greaves). 

FILM FOaUM 

'Chandler, Hammett, Wootrich, 
& Cain/ Dec. 12 at 1, 5^10, and 
9 r 30 and Dec. 13 at 3 :io 
and 7 : 30 ; "The Blue Dahlia" 
(l 94 i George Marshall), • 

Dec. 12 at 2:50 and 7 Dec. 13 
at 5:10 and 9 : 45 , and Dec. 17 
at 12 : 30 : "The Big Sleep," the 
released version {1946, Howard 
Hawks). • Dec. 13 at 12 : 30 : 'The 
Big Sleep/' the p re-release 
version (l 945 , Hawks). * Dec. 14 
at 3:20 and 7:45 and Dec. 15 
at 2:50 and ^ 0 : "The Postman 
Always Riings Twice' (1946, 

Tay Garnett). * Dec. 15 at 7 : 20 : 
"Ossessione" (l 943 . Luchino 
Visconti). • Dec. 16 at 12 : 45 , 
4 : 05 . and 7 : 30 : 'Phantom Lady" 
(1944, Robert Siodmak). • 

Dec. l6 a t 2 : 25 , 5 = 50 , and 
9 : 15 : "Black Angel" (1946, Roy 
William Neill). 

FRENCH iNSTITtITE ALLIANCE 

FRANCAI$E 

In revival. Dec. 16 at 4 and 
7 : 30 : “The Man Who Loved 
Women/' 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

"Acleurism: Joan Bennett.'' 

Dec. 10-12 at i; 30 : "The Trial 
of Vivienne Ware" (l 932 , 

William K. Howard). • The 
films of Robert Altman. Dec. lO 
at 4 : "That Cold Day in the 
Park'' (1969). * Dec. 10 at 7 : 
"McCabe and Mrs, Miller" 

(1971). * Dec. n at 4 : "Brewster 
McCloud'' {1970). • Dec. n at 
7:30 and Dec. 13 at 4 : 'Images' 
(1972).* Dec. 12 at 7 and 
Dec. 14 at 3 : 30 : '"The Long 
Goodbye" (1973T • Dec, 13 at 
7 : 30 : "Thieves Like Us,“ * 

Dec. 14 at 6:30 and Dec. 

16 at 4: "California Split" 

(1974). * Dec. 16 at 7: "Buffalo 
BTI and the Indians, or 
Sitting Bull's History Lesson" 
(1976).* "Best Film Not Playing 
at a Theater Near Vou."' 

Dec. 12 at 6 and Dec. 14 at 
1:45: “Uncertain Terms." • 

Dec. 12 at 8:15 and Dec. 15 at 
4 : 45 : "Evaporating Borders" 
(2014. Iva Radivojevic). • 

Dec. 15 at 2 and Dec. 14 
at 6 : 45 : 'Approaching the 
Elephant" [2014. Amanda Rose 
Wiider). * Dec. 13 at 8 : "L for 
Leisure' {2014, Lev Kalman and 
Whitney Horn). 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
|MA<»E 

The films of Jean Gremillon. 
Dec. 15 at 2 : 30 : *"Le Ciel Est 
a Vo us'' (1944}. • Dec. 13 at 5 : 
^'WhiSte Paws'' (i 949 )r • Dec. 14 
at 5 : "The Love of a Woman" 

(1954). • Dec. 14 at 7 : 30 : 

Postwar shorts, including 
"Andre Masson and the Four 
Elements" (l95S). 



between 1%6 and 1971, is an enticing 
blend of historical clips (most of them 
too brief) and interviews with many 
of the movement s leaders. There’s a 
warm^ wise, passionate glow to this 
look at what the director, Mary Dore, 
depicts as a great political success 
story. Dore traces the movement to 
Betty Friedan's book ^^The Feminine 
Mystique" and to the civil-rights 
movement, with tributaries from 
the antiwar movement and New 
Left student activism. The movie is 
well organized thematically, wdth an 
emphasis on vast changes brought 
about by small groups of women. 
(The Jane collective, in Chicago, 
which provided abortion when it was 
illegal, is an exemplary portrait in 
courage.) Dore shows the divergence 
between the practical and the radical, 
suggesting that the movement’s 
excesses cost it some degree of 
influence. The updating of the story 
is thin; some dramatizations, though 
short, are distracting^ but the over-all 
impression, of a time of constant 
meetings and conversations that 
gave voice to stifled frustrations and 
united untapped energies, remains 
visionary and heroic.— fl.B. (In 
limited release.) 

Thieves Like Us 

Robert Altman finds a sure^ soft 
tone in this movie, from 1974, and 
he never loses it. His account of 
Coca- Cola-swigging young lovers in 
the thirties is the most quietly poetic 
of his films; it’s sensuous right from 
the first pearly-green long shot, and 
it seems to achieve beauty without 
artifice. Keith Carradine is Bowie, a 
boy who escapes from prison with two 
bank robbers^ Chicamaw and T-Dub 
(John Schuck and Bert Remsen), and 
Shelley Duvall is Keechicj the girl 
whose drunken father runs the gas 
station the convicts hide in. Made in 
the vegetating old towns of Missis- 
sippi, the movie has the ambience of 
the 1937 novel by Edward Anderson 
on which its based, yet it was the 
most freely intuitive film Altman had 
made up to that time. Carradine and 
Duvall have an easy affinity; when 
Keechie and Bowie fall in love, its 
two-sided, equal, and perfect. As the 
heavy- drinking, half-mad Chicamaw, 
Schuck has a comic^ terrifying scene 
when he' '5 in a home and insists on 
playacting a robbery with a couple 
of small children and then explodes 
in a murderous rage when the kids 
lose interest. Louise Fletcher is im- 
pressively strong as the kids’ mother, 
the no-nonsense Mattie.— 

Kad (MOMA; Dec. 13.) 

Tip Top 

This police procedural is staged by 
the director Serge Boxon as a musical 
without music. Isabelle Huppert stars 
as Esther Lafarge, an inte rnal-affai rs 
officer who is dispatched to a bland 
French suburb to investigate the mur- 
der of a local informant. The ri gid. 
by-the-book Esther, a sadomasochist, 



and her handpicked associate, the 
gawky Sally Martinelli (Sandrine 
Kiberlain), a voyeur, are under de- 
partmental suspicion for their sexual 
proclivities. Bozon delivers fast and 
whimsical wordplay (in French and 
Arabic), erotic misunderstandings, 
and pinball-sharp comic choreog- 
raphy, even while setting the action 
at France’s most conflict-riddled 
crossroads — the country’s transfor- 
mation into a multicultural society. 
As Esther and Sally unpack the 
complex infighting that led to the 
death of the informant, a former 
Algerian policeman who fled Islamist 
violence, they discover deep rooted 
relations between France’s Christians 
and Muslims. Bozon suggests that 
integration is no mere aspiration 
but an inescapable fact— albeit 
one that is distorted by politicians, 
police officers, and criminals alike. 
His diverse and idiosyncratic cast 
includes character actors, comedians, 
and faded stars; through a story of 
clattery yet authentic passions, he 
presents the featureless suburb as 
a cauldron of history, and reveals 
high-stakes politics to be inseparable 
from fantasy and desire.— /i.R (In 
limited release.) 

Top Fivo 

Chris Rock wrote , directed, and stars 
in this genial, splendidly constructed, 
occasionally hilarious comic drama 
with a reflexive tvrist. He plays Andre 
Allen, a beloved comedian whose 
forays into writing and directing 
have met with critical brickbats. To 
promote his latest effort— a historical 
drama about a nineteenth-century 
Haitian freedom fighter — he lets 
himself be profiled by Chelsea Brown 
(Rosario Dawson), a journalist from 
the New York Times, who follows him 
everywhere, becomes a part of his 
life, and sparks both reminiscence 
and romance. Along the way, Andre s 
disclosures take a sombre turn, and 
the personal demons that he dredges 
up CO me back to challenge him. Rock 
doesn’t hide the nods to *^Annie 
Hall ’ and “Stardust Memories,” but 
there’s a limit to his self- derision and 
self-revelation; Andre's foibles stay 
dose to the surface, and much of the 
humor remains sketchlike. Several 
strong scenes j though, captu re deeply 
sedimented pain in swift turns of 
phrase, unfolding broad strains of 
experience that all too rarely come 
to light, those of a black man in 
a predominantly w^hite business. 
The sequence that gives the film 
its title is destined to be a classic. 
With scintillating turns by Tracy 
Morgan, Cedric the Entertainer, 
andj. B. Smoove, and finely crafted 
cameos by Whoopi Goldberg, Jerry 
Seinfeld, and Adam Sandler.— R.B. 
(In wide release.) 

Uncertain Terms 

A rural group home for pregnant 
teen-agers is the setting for this 
intimately detailed, sharply observed 



modernist melodrama, directed by 
Nathan Silver. The director’s mother, 
Cindy Silver, plays Carla Gottlieb, 
the residences founder and leader. 
Carla— herself a onetime unwed 
mother— hosts five girls at a time; in 
quiet but intense confessional scenes 
of formal sharing or offhand chat, 
they discuss their difficult situations. 
The troubles ramp up with the arrival 
of Carlas grown nephew, Robbie 
(David Dahlbom), newly separated 
fro m his wife, who volunteers for a 
two-week stint as a handyman. While 
there, Robbie becomes a part of the 
household and falls in love with Nina 
(India Menuex), one of the pregnant 
women, sparking conflict with her 
boyfriend. Chase (Casey Drogin). 
Silver’s incisive direction blends 
patient discernment and expressive 
angularity; he develops his characters 
in deft and rapid strokes and builds 
tension with an almost imperceptible 
heightening of tone and darkening of 
mood. The involuted acting and the 
freestyle cinematography, intensely 
sensitive to the flickers of the mo- 
ment, yield sensual and emotional 
wonders. With a superbly poised, 
experienced independent -film cast 
that includes Gina Piersanti ("It Felt 
Like Love”), Hannah Gross (“I Used 
to Be Darker”), and Tallie Medel 
(^^The Unspeakable Act”).— R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Wild 

Another woman -schlepping-ac ross- 
the-desert movie (^'Tracks,” with 
Mia Wasikowska, came out earlier 
this year), but this is a good one. 
Grief-stricken over her mothers 
death and divorced from her loving 
husband (whom she has cheated on 
repeatedly), Cheryl Strayed (Reese 
Witherspoon) walks eleven hundred 
miles, through desert, bush, and 
snowy mountains, from Mojave, Cal- 
ifornia, to the Oregon -Washington 
border. Each stopping place in the 
wilderness is a kind of marker on 
the road to redemption — or, at 
least, to exhaustion. Sweating and 
freezing, she wants to expunge loss 
and self-disgust from her soul. With- 
erspoon is first-rate- an economical 
but expressive actress playing an 
intelligent, well-read, ambitious, but 
screwed-up woman. And a sexual 
woman, too: every encounter with 
men (the main population of the 
Pacific Coast Trail) is fraught with 
possibility and danger. Strayed’s 
best-selling account of her adven- 
tures was adapted by the novelist 
and screenwriter Nick Hornby and 
directed by the French-Canadian 
filmmaker Jean-Marc Vallee. They 
make one serious mistake — the 
repeated use of hectic and crowded 
flashbacks to convey what’s in Strayed’s 
head at key moments in the story. 
We wind up watching film editing, 
not consciousness. With l^ura Dem, 
as Strayed’s mother, and Thomas 
Sadoski;, as her husband. — D.D. 
(12/8/14) (In limited release.) 
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OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 

Beware of Yourig Girls^ 

Kate Dimbleby Sings the 
Dory Previn Story 

Amy Rosenthal wrote this play with 
mu sic p about Dory Previn, who is 
famous for being the woman whom 
Andre Previn left for Mia Farrow but 
was also an accomplished songwriter. 
Cal McCrystal directs. Previews begin 
Dec. 16. (59E59, at S9 E. S9th St. 
212 279 4200.) 

Christmas with the Crawfords 

Donna Drake directs this camp clas- 
sic, created by Richard Winchester. 
Joey Arias plays Joan Crawford in 
a re-creation of a famous radio 
broadcast from Crawford's home 
on Christmas Eve in 1949. Opens 
Dec. 10. (Abrons Arts Center^ 466 
Grand St. 212-352-3101.) 

Consteitations 

Jake Gyllenhaai and Ruth Wil son 
star in a new play by Nick Payne, 
which imagines the possibilities of 
the relationship between a man and 
the physicist he falls in love with* 



Michael Longhurst directs. Fteviews 
begin Dec. 16. (Samuel J. Friedman, 
261 W. 47th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Howia the Rookie 

Mark O'Rowe wrote this two-man 
play, about working-class Dublin, 
which he directs in a one-man staging, 
starring Tom Vaughan -Lawlor. Dec. 

10-14. (BAM Fisher, 321 Ashland Pi., 
Brooklyn. 718-636-4100.) 

Pocatello 

Davis McCallum directs the world 
premiere of a new play by Samuel D. 
Hunter (^'The Whale"), about the 
manager of an Italian chain restaurant 
in a changing city in Idaho. Starring 
T. R. Knight. In previews. Opens 
Dec. 15. (Playwrights Horizons, 416 
W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 



NOW PLAYING 
A Christmas Memory 

This chamber musical based on Tru- 
man Capote’s loving and true short 
story from 1956, is about friendship 
and how it crosses boundaries* Miss 
Sook Faulk (the wonderful Alice 
Ripley, perfect in her naturalism 
and singing voice) was ait elderly 
woman when she lived with her young 
cousin Buddy (Silvano Spagnuolo) 
in a small house in Depression -era 
MonroevUle, Alabama. There, the tv^^o 
would bake fruitcakes for Christmas 
and mail them to people they loved 
and admired, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
among them. How they got the 
ingredients to make the cakes and 
how neighbors viewed the little 
couple s sweetness and eccentricity 
is really the story, but the playwright 



Duane Poole has jacked it up with 
other references from Capote’s 
past, including the early years of 
his childhood friendship with Nelle 
Harper Lee, who went on to write 
"“To Kill a Mockingbird*" Charlotte 
Moore’s staging accommodates the 
inflation^ though awkwardly, and 
the composer, I^rry Grossman, has 
written some nice melodies , and Carol 
Hall's lyrics are fine, but there is 
something unfinished about the piece 
as a whole. Critiquing it would be 
like criticizing a junior-high-school 
Christmas pageant, and who wants 
to be Scrooge? (DEL2, at 103 E. 15th 
St. 212-727-2737.) 

Here's Hooverl The Historic 
Herbert Hoover 20H4 
Comeback Special 

The cheeky troupe Les Freres 
Corbusier has written a ^'come- 
back special” for the controversial 
thirty- first President, modelled on 
Elvis Presley's 1968 show* Written 
by Sean Cunningham, with songs 
by Michael Friedman. Alex Timbers 
di rects* (Abrons Arts Center, 466 

Grand St. 212-352-3101*) 

On the Other Side of the River 

Peretz Hirshbein s sopping symbolist 
drama concerns a girl (JaneCortney) 
and her blind grandfather (David 
Greenspan), who are imperilled by a 
flood* When rising waters force them 
from their home, a mysterious stranger 
saves the girl’s life and promptly 
disappears. The play, a Yiddish work 
from 1906, presented by New Worlds 
Theatre Project, scants plot in favor 
of imagery and oppositions — light and 
dark, soul and body, joy and misery. 



dry and wet— which repeat throughout* 
Less a drama than a villanelle, it is at 
times irksomely abstract, though the 
director. Shannon Sindelar, works to 
ground it in emotional truth. Wliat 
surfaces is a pervasive sense of threat 
and a hollow theodicy* *'Why have we 
suffered so much misfortune ? Where 
will it end?" the grandfather asks* 
‘^Everything has a reason. We just 
have to identify It.’ Then he freezes 
to death in his granddaughter s arms* 
(HERE, 145 Sixth Ave., near Spring 
St. 212-352-3101.) 

Side Show 

A black man cant catch a break, not 
even in a freak show. Jake (the mighty 
actor and singer David St. Louis) is 
called on to protect Violet and Daisy 
Hilton (Erin Davie and Emily Padgett, 
respectively) j conjoined twins who are 
the star attractions in a carny sideshow 
run by the oily Sir (Robert Joy), in 
the late nineteen-twenties* Jake is 
a strong man with a strong voice, 
whose freakishness is confined to his 
race. There are some starding lyrics 
by Bill Russell, who also wrote the 
book, set to Henry Kriegers service- 
able score. As the moral conscience 
in an unconscionable world, Jake 
must bear the burden of the Hilton 
sisters' shyness and sadness when he 
declares his love toward the end of 
the musical— a love that cannot be 
reciprocated j given the times* All of 
this is fine in a perfectly reasonable, 
predictable show. The best reason to 
see it, though, is for St* Louis and 
Davie and Padgett, who not only 
respect their characters but love them* 
Directed by Bill Condon. (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 



ABOVE -BEYOND 



^^A Christmas Carol . . . Entirely 
from Memory" 

The Brooklyn- based collective Ten 
Bones Theatre Company runs the 
“Entirely from Memory’' series, in 
which performers re create famous 
films or plays, often botching them 
hilariously* iTie troupe has three rules: 
they have to use lines written by the 
audience and incorporate random 
sounds provided by the tech booth; 
and, when a chosen spectator honks a 
horn, the actors must drop whatever 
scene they’re doing and create a new 
one on the spot. For the holidays, the 
ensemble is taking on the Dickens 
classic, cranking the wacky factor up 
a notch— members of the cast have 
memorized different movie versions 
of the story (either ^^Scrooged ," '"The 
Muppet Ch ristmas Carol,'’ or ^Mister 
Magoo's Christmas Carol"), and none 
of them know which character they're 
playing until showtime. (TaDa] Theatre, 



15 W. 28th St., 2nd fl. tenbones.org. 
Dec. 11-13.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

Christie's closes out the season with a 
day devoted to antiquities (Dec. 11), led 
by an Archaic figureof a woman, carved 
by the prehistoric Qzieris of Sardinia 
nearly four thousand years ago, and a 
Roman bust of Alexander the Great* 
Then, after an eclectic sale of decorative 
items and curios— including an original 
Apple computer, from 1976— the house 
offers a selection of ancient Jewe Iryt 
Roman cameos, Greek bracelets, and 
Visigoth rings discreet enough to wear 
while sacking Rome. (20 Rockefeller 
Plaza, at 49th St. 212-636-2000.)* Soth- 
eby's leads into the weekend with a 
wide-ranging sale, on Dec. 11-12, of 
photographs from the collection of the 
investor Howard Stein, amassed in the 
course of several decades; the hu ndred 
and seventy-five lots reach from the 



present back to the mid-nineteenth century, and include such rarities as Julia 
Margaret Cameron's picture of a young girl (Kate Keown, the photographer's 
neighbor), her hair matted and wild, in the manner of a Pre-Raphaelite sprite* 
A private collection of modernist design pieces belonging to the architect and 
philanthropist Jon Stryker goes under the gavel on Dec. 16; on Dec. 12, the 
house offers Its year end auction of antiquities, the usual gathering of gods, 
goddesses, kings, and queens, including a fetching Hellenistic Roman marble 
statuette of a divine couple that once graced the gardens of the Villa Borghese, 

in Rome. (York Ave. at 72nd St. 212-606-7000.) 

READINGS AND TALKS 
@Macaulay Author Series 

The investigative journalist Jenny Norberg reads from her new book, '"The 
Underground Girls of Kabul: In Search of a Hidden Resistance in Afghani- 
stan," and the novelist and memoirist Suki Kim reads from her latest book, 
"^Without You, There Is No Us: My Time with the Sons of North Korea’s 
Elite.” The authors will also discuss their work with the writer Katha PoUitt. 
(Macaulay Honors College at CUNY, 35 W. 67th St. 347-460-4292. Dec. 10 at 7.) 

**Se\B€ted Shorts" 

The uptown series’ thirtieth -anniversary season continues, with Blythe 
Danner, Michael Stuhlbarg, Jeffrey Wright, and other actors reading works 
byTeju Cole and Salman Rushdie. Matthew Love is the host. (Symphony 
Space, Broadway at 95th St. 212-864-5400. Dec. 10 at 7:30.) 
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OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Angela Gheorghiu, as renowned for her diva 
temperament as for the Callas-like intensity of her 
performances j has not sung at the Met in four years. 
But she is a real star, and her presence^ as Mimh 
might well energize the revival of '*La Boheme^'^ 
currently perking along under the command of Ric- 
cardo Frizza. Susanna Phillips and David Bizic sing 
the roles of Musetta and Marcello, with the winning 
young tenor Michael Fabiano as Rodolfo. (Dec. 10 
at 7:30 and Dec. 13 at 9.) • Also playings Getting 
back into the groove at the Met, James Levine has 
been revisiting many of his specialties— Mozart j the 
Second Viennese School, and now Wagner, with a 
welcome return of the Otto Schenk production of 
"Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg/* The eminent 
German baritone Michael Voile takes over the role of 
Hans Sachs, leading a cast that also features Annette 
Dasch, Karen Cargill, Paul Appleby Johan Botha, 
and Hans-Peter Konig. (Dec. D at noon.) • Willy 
Decker s bracing modern-style Salzburg Festival 
production of "La Tf a viata”— visually dominated 
by a massive clock and by the lurid red dress of the 
tide character— made waves when it arrived at the 
Met, in 2010; now a known quantity, it can serve 
as a vehicle for up-and-coming stars. This revival 
features Marina Rebeka and Stephen Costello as 
Violetta and Alfredo, with Quinn Kelsey in the role 
of Germont; Marco Armiliato. (Dec. 11 at 7:30 and 
Dec. 16 at 8.) • Richard Eyre s new staging of 'Te 
None di Figaro*' would seem to be the kind of 
production— accessible and entertaining, but smart 
and cunning, too— that Peter Gelb has been praying 
for these past eight years. James Levine led a de- 
lightful opening run, and now he cedes the podium 
to Edo de Waart, who conducts a cast that includes 
Erwin Schrott and Danielle de Niese, in the roles of 
Figaro and Susanna; Mariusz Kwiecien and Rachel 
Willis-Sorensen, as the Count and Countess; and 
Serena Malfi, as Cherubino. (Dec. 12 and Dec. IS at 
7:30.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 

Little Opera Theatre of NY: Carlisle Floyd 

Floyd became one of the great eminences of opera 
through such works as ^^Susannah” and *^Of Mice 
and Men,” two masterpieces of American verismo. 
Philip Shneidmans resourceful company, which has 
been presenting shows on an intimate scale since 
2006, IS performing chamber versions of two one- act 
works from the composer s early years: "Slow Dusk,^ 
Floyd's first opera (1949), a piece that foreshadows 
""Susannah” in its themes of poverty and religious 
fundamentalism in the South, and "Mark helm*' 
(1966), a Christmas tragedy based on a story by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, composed for the magnetic 
American bass -bar! tone Norman Treigle. (59ES9 
"^Theatres, 59 E. S9ih St. 212-279-4200. Dec. 9-11 at 
7, Dec. 12 at 8, Dec. 13 at 2 and 8, and Dec. 14 at 3.) 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 

^^Dahnanyl/Dvofakf A Philharmonic Festivar' 

The distinguished conductor Christoph von Dohnanyi 
leads the final installment In a mini-festival devoted 



to Dvorak, a composer whose music he interprets 
with a probing, Germanic temperament. This pro- 
gram offers a work somewhat off the beaten track, 
the Piano Concerto (with Martin Helmchen, one 
of the conductor 5 favorite young artists), as well as 
the ever- popular Symphony No. 9, *^From the New 
World," which the Philharmonic world-premiered 
in 1893. (Avery Fisher Hall. 212-87S-S656. Dec. 11 
at 7:30 and Dec. 12-13 at 8.) 

American Symphony Orchestra; 

"Requiem for the 20th Century" 

l^on Botstein and his orchestra present one of the 
season’s essential programs, an evening that reflects 
on the immense destruction that marked the first 
half of the last century. It features at its core an 
extrao rdinarily rare performance of Gyorgy Ligeti s 
dauntingly difficult Requiem (excerpts of which 
were used by Stanley Kubrick in the soundtrack 
to *"2001: A Space Odyssey”); bookending it are 
Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony and Alfred 
Schnittkes ""Nagasaki,” both v-Titten in the aftermath 
of the Second World War. With the vocal soloists 
Sara Murphy and Jennifer Zetlan and the Bard 
Festival Chorale. (Carnegie Hall. 212- 247-7800- 
Dec. 10 at 8.) 

The Tallis Scholars: "Sacred Muses” 

Thanks to Miller Theatre, the distinguished British 
chamber choir is an annual presence in Gotham. 
Music by William Byrd— in particular, "'Ye Sacred 
Muses,” his exquisite elegy on the death of Thomas 
Tallis— is the basis of this concert at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, which also includes works by 
Turges and Josquin. (145 W. 46th St. 212-854-7799. 
Dec. 13 at 8.) 

RECITALS 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center 

The music of the late Alfred Schnittke, who 
would be celebrating his eightieth birthday this 
year, is given pride of place in this concert of 
w^orks for the odd combination of low strings and 
accordion. In addition to Schnittke’s “^Hymnus II,” 
there will be pieces by the contemporary masters 
Toshio Hosokawa (*Tn die Tiefe der Zeit”) and 
Vinko Globokar and two works by the renowmed 
cellist Thomas Demenga, who participates in 
the program along with the accordionist Luka 
Juhart and other musicians. (Kaplan Penthouse, 
Rose Building, Lincoln Center. Dec. 11 at 7:30.) 

Yuja Wang 

The cultural range of this solo recital, offered by 
one of the most musically substantive of todays 
young piano phenoms, stretches fro m Biedermeier 
Vienna to the Russian Silver Age. Its delights 
include Schubert's Sonata in A Major, D. 959; 
three transcriptions of Schubert songs, by Liszt; a 
passel of Scriabin works, among them the ** Black 
Mass" Sonata; and, as a final flourish, Balakirev’s 
dazzling ""Islamey.” ( Carnegie Hall. 212-247-7800. 
Dec. 11 at 8.) 

^^Schoenbarg Bafora Schoanbarg” 

The title of this compact but potent concert at 
Subculture is a little misleading: Schoenberg 
was always c hoe n berg "—complex, strident, 

thrilling— even if most of his early works, like the 
magisterial String Quartet No. 1 in D Minor, still 
lay officially within the bounds of late -Romantic 
tonal practice. Only the finest musicians can do 
the piece justice, and this program fields four 
stunners: the violinists Leila Josefowicz and 
Jesse Mills, the violist Hsin-Yun Huang, and the 
redoubtable cellist Fred Sherry. (45 Bleecker St. 
subculturenewyork.com. Dec. 15 at 7:30.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

AWADH 

2588 Broadway, at 98th 8t. (646-861-3604) 



THE FIRST NAWAB OF AWADH, in whilt IS now the northern Indiun stkite ofUttiir 
IVddesh, was the grandson of a wealthy Persian merchant, A string of Nawabs governed 
from the seventeen-twenties to the mid- eighteen-hundreds, barely holding off British 
annexation. They were famous for their decadence, inclined to indulge in dancing girls 
and Lrvish feasts, known as dastarkhwan: tapestries of kebabs, biryanis, and curries. On 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side, in an area whose residents have learned to rely on Teflon 




standbys, Gaurav Anand (the chef -owner 
has opened a paean to the prodigious cuisine of Awadh. 



[, on the Upper East Side) 
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a and eighties -era details, like dark slatted wood and glass-ball 



ch andeli ers, belie the refinement of the food. Anand tra^Tilled to Lucknow, Awadh s capital, 
to learn the centuries-old technique of dum AmM/, which he emploj's to handsome effect in 
the deceptively simple-looking apjx;tizer Awadh Muigh Tikka. Steamed cubes of chicken 
are marinated in pomegranate powder, chickpea flour, and yogurt, then sealed in a heaw- 
bottomed pan and heated over a low flame, so that the meat cooks in its own juices. It’s 
extremely tender, and is finished on the grill for a bit of charred crunchiness on the comers. 
The Galoiiti kebab comes as creamy-crisp disks of pounded minced lamb, which arrive atop 
miniature paratha. Giunished with cilantro chutney, the>fre like little Indian tacos. 

That old favorite chicken tikka masda is nowhere in sight, but there’s a nice Tori wala 
chicken, swimming in a thick sauce of coconut milk,ciiny leaves, ciu'damom, srar anise, and 
poppy seeds. (The exemplary panecr tikka masala, with house-made cheese, highlights how 
mellow that tomato-cream sauce can be.) One night, a shrimp curry came with three jumbo 
specimens in a bright coconut-milk-tomato sauce, which, in spite of being lovely, couldn’t 
hide the fact that the shrimp tasted like they were raised in a tank. The lobster, though, 

a queen — a pretty red till shell filled with large chunks coated in cashew sauce, 
saffron, and ja gg ery, rich and sweet like a pan roast. But the biggest payoff came for those 
who did not fear the baby goat. Delicate, mild, and tender, the goat Dahiwala finished with 
a subtle, sneiiking heat from green chills and garam mas<ila. 

It’s fun to eat like a Nawab,amid the Upper West Siders complaining that the print on 
the Times Wch sire is too small, discussing “Breaking Bad” and “High Maintenance. ’’The 
hardworking waits tafl are quietly patient and nearly telepathic with their courtesies. At the 
end of such an extravagant meal, it’s hard not to feel as if one has imbibed a pound of melted 
butter and a quart of cream. But, as you may have heard, the medical establishment now sajTi 
that butter is good for tou, or, at least, not bad for j'ou. We concur. 
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BAR TAB RUH HOUSE 

228 W. 47th St, (646-490-6924) 

TMs t boat re -district standby in the 
Fdison Hotel, doscribod as a "pub o! 
the Caribbean in a 1962 ad in this 
magazine, retains its cozily piratical 
mood, even after a revamp in 2011. On 
a recent Tuesday, the first wintry night 
of the season, locals and theatregoing 
visitors, in tweed, plaid scarves, and 
sweaters galore, drank rum cocktails 
and listened to the Hot Club of 
Flatbush play Django-ish Gypsy 
Jazz; the scent of melted Gruyere, 
in sandwiches, suggested fondue. 
People drank theatrical cocktails such 
as the George Cohan (tart, fresh, 
frothy as a cloud) and the Barrymore 
(strong, smoky, with a threatening 
hint of alcoholism). On a Thursday 
evening, the place was packed with 
the after-work crowd, A man in a suit, 
drinking a Daiquiri, mentioned a deal 
with "six brokers," then recounted 
the "Hunger Games" plot; across the 
bar, a merry group of Wait Street 
Journal reporters drank Tortugas and 
Rum Old- Fashio reds. ("Were talking 
about how Pittsburgh is the new 
Austin," one said.) As the evening 
wore on, a piano-and-trumpet combo, 
dressed to the nines, came in and 
played corking renditions of "Muskrat 
Ramble" and "Sometimes I’m Happy." 
The 1962 ad called the Rum House 
a "new and convenient rendezvous" 
that "invites you to linger"; row it's 
old and convenient, and the lingering 
continues, in a pleasurable haze of 
bygone decades. 

— Sarah Larson 
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COMMENT 
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O n June 3, 1999, Loretta LjTich, who was then the clilef 

Assistant United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New\ork, delivered the final arguments in the prose- 
cution of several police officers accused of liaving beaten and 
sodomized a Brooklyn man named Abner Louima almost 
two years earlier, in an incident that began outside a club in 
Flatbush,The trial had already taken a dramatic turn. Officer 
Justin Vblpc, whom Louima had identified as the poUceman 
who rammed a broken broomstick up his rectum in a pre- 
cinct-house bathroom, said that he was the one who had 
been attacked, and his lawj^er argued that the internal injuries 
Louima suffered were the result of a prior homosexual en- 
counter. Then other officers came forward to testify against 
Volpe. He ended up tearfidly confessing, and Lynch and her 
colleagues saw him coiwicted in a case that, she later told the 
Wall Street Journal^ she was determined not to present to the 
jury as a “referendum on race.” 

\ct that’s how many New Yorkers couldn’t help seeing it, 
and how, last Wednesday, thej' saw the failure of a Staten Island 
grand jur)'' to bring an indictment in the killin g of Eric Gar- 
ner — just a week after a grand jurj' in Missouri had declined to 
bring an indictment in the shooting 
death of Michael Brown, who, like 
Garner, was a black man confronted 
by a white officer. Lynch, who is also 
African-American, is now not only 
the U.S. Attorney but also President 

■r* 

Obama’s nominee to replace Eric 

Holder as Attorney General. On 

■ 

Wednesday, she interrupted her round 
of courtesy visits to the senators who 
will vote on her confirmation to an- 
nounce that, in the Garner case, her 
office would “move forward with its 
own independent inquiry^ to determine 
whether federal civil- rights laws have 
been violated.” Lynch has a reputation 
as a prosecutor tvith a strong relation- 
ship with the police, but she was ht nec- 
essarily imperilling that. Even many 



conservatives have conceded the need for a review, given the 
starkness of the case. A team of officers surrounded Garner, 
whom they apparently suspected of illegally selling loose, un- 
taxed cigarettes, in Staten Island’s Tompkinsville neighbor- 
hood, What happened next was recorded in a cell-phone video. 
Garner told the policemen to leave him alone. When they 
moved in on him, Officer Daniel Pantaleo put him in a choke 
hold — a maneuver banned by the N.Y.P.D. — and pushed him 
face down on the sidewalk. Garner said, eleven times, “I can’t 
breathe before he died. 

The year of the Louima assault, there were about eight hun- 
dred murders in New York City. That’s a big number if one 
considers that this year, so far, there have been two hu ndred and 
eighty'- six. Crime peaked, though, in 1990, when there were 
twenty-two hundred and sixty- two murders; nine years later, 
by the time of the Louima trial, the Broken Windows theor\', 
with its emphasis on quality'-of-life policing, and CompStat, 
the use of statistical analysis to target high -crime spots, were 
well-worn catchphrases. There are many explanations for the 
drop in crime — demographics, shifts in the drug trade, and 
long, hard hours on the beat. But the communities that were 

epicenters of crime two decades ago 
were not bystanders in its reduction. 
The people who live in them made 
choices, too, to help make their streets 
safer, for which they deserve credit. 
Instead, they are too often treated as 
presumptive recidivists. 

Police work, in this time of relative 
caLrijhas a tendency' to be distorted by 
two imperatives. The first involves the 
notion that if quality- of- life policing 
lets up for a minute we’U return to the 
daj's when playgrounds were Uttered 
with empty' crack v'ials. When Mayor 
BiU de Blasio ran for office, he talked 
about radically cutting back one such 
measure, the N.Y.P.D. ’s stop-and- 
frisk policies, which had become not 
only a civil-rights violation inflicted 
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on a generation of mostly young black and Latino New York- 
ers but counterproductive. There were almost seven hundred 
thousand stops in 2011* There have been fewer than fifty 
thousand this year> and crime is still falling. De Blasios recent 
proposal to have the police deal wth the possession of small 
amounts of marijuana by issuing summonses, rather than by 
making arrests, is designed to help reduce the disparities in ar- 
rest rates and prevent arrest records from derailing you ng peo- 
ple’s job prospects and their futures. His announcement, on 
Thursday, that every N.Y.RD. officer will take a retraining 
course whose goals will include not letting “adrenaline” and 
ego get the best of them is intended to help prevent deaths 
like Eric Garner s. 

The other law-enforcement imperative is the idea that 
ever)' precinct house and sheriff’s office in the country must 
hold the line against the next September 11th attack^ — and 
the concurrent militarization of American policing. New 
Yorkers are somewhat inured to this, in part because the city 
is a place where anti -terrorism measures make particular 
sense, although we arc stUl caught short by reports of, say, un- 
dercover units operating in mosques. The images from Fer- 
guson, where military- style vehicles roamed the streets, 
showed what policing had become, in an era when the Pen- 
tagon sells military surplus to towns that lie far from any likely 



terrorist threat. President Obama announced last week that 
this program would be more closely regulated. 

There is a need, however, for a different sort of review, one 
that recognizes a national dilemma that goes beyond law en- 
forcement. The Times recentlv cited comments that Loretta 

¥ 

L)iich made in 2000, a )'car after the Volpc trial, at a luncheon 
of the Association of Black Women Attomevs. “We live in a 
time where people fear the police, ” she said. “But we must also 
understand that when people say dicy' fear the police, as bad as 
that is, they are also expressing an underlying fear, that when 
they arc confronted \vith the criminal element in our society 
they will have no one to call upon to protect them. And that 
feeling of vulnerability' and utter helplessness is the worst feel- 
ing that we can inflict upon fellow- members of our society.’’ 

A decade and a half later, that same sentiment could be 
heard in protests throughout the city. Speaking after the 
grand -Jury decision in Staten Island, de Blasio, whose wife is 
black, talked about their worries for their son, and said, “There 
are so many families in this city that feel that each and every 
night — is my chUd safe?” The question concerns the safety of 
people who might simply fit a police officer’s conception of a 
criminal. What we need to do now, perhaps, is learn to look at 
each other through unbroken windows. 




VIGILANCE DEPT 



ONE FATHEK 




L ate last week, Nicholas Heyward, Sr., 
J now fifty-seven and a lifelong res- 
ident of the Gowanus Houses project, 
in Boemm HiU, welcomed a visitor to 
his apartment. Though he didn’t feel 
great — he’d caught a respiratory bug 
and was taking antibiotics — he was 
staying in motion. He wore jeans, white 
sneakers, a long-sleeved gray T-shirt, 
and, over that, a black T-shirt with 
white lettering on the back that said 
“Unarmed Ci\dIian.”On the front was 
the familiar white oudine of a body — a 
corpse at a crime scene — surrounded by 
the names, some more familiar than 
others, of victims of police killings. 

The previous morning, Hc)'ward 
had attended a press conference in City 
Hall Park organized by New Yorkers 
Against Bratton, a group formed a year 
ago, following then Mayor- Elect BUI de 
Blasio's announcement that William 
Bratton would be returning as the city’s 
Police Commissioner. Hc)'ward har- 
bored acutely unhappy memories of 



Bratton’s previous tenure, from 1994 to 
1996, and nothing since had altered his 
opinion. Later that day, He)'ward re- 
turned to Manhattan, one among the 
thousands of protesters who assembled 
at the news that a Staten Island grand 
jury' had brought no indictment agaitist 
Daniel Pantaleo, the N.Y.P.D. officer 
who was videotaped last July putting 
the unarmed Eric Garner in a choke 
hold, which resulted in his death. 

As he usually' does at public gather- 
ings, Hcy'ward brought a school photo- 
graph of his smUing son, Nicholas, Jr., 
who, in September, 1994, was shot and 
killed in a Gowanus Houses stairwell 
by an N.Y.P.D. housing officer who 
mistook a plastic toy gun for the real 
thing. Nicholas, Jr., was thirteen years 
old. There was no indictment then, ei- 
ther, nor were any other charges filed. 
During the twenty years since, Hey- 
ward has existed between alternating 
poles of di sbelief and unblinki ng aware - 
ness. As the weekend approached, he 
anticipated attending both the wake 
ajid the funeral of Akai Gurley, a twentv- 
eight-year-old man who, two weeks 
earlier, had also been shot and killed bv 

' J 

an N.Y.P.D. officer in a public-housing 
stairwell, at the Louis Pink Houses, in 
East New York — an incident officially 
deemed an “accident.” 



“1 could never beUeve in 1994 that I 
would be doing this today,” Heyward 
said. “Speaking out about innocent peo- 
ple being gunned down by the police. I 
took a break from this for a couple of 

years, from 2012 to 2014. It’s painful to 

be out there protesting and nothing’s 
happening. It’s like the people you’re 
protesting to, the government officials, 
it’s falling on deaf ears. It’s not just be- 
cause there was no indictment in the 
Garner case — ^it’s because of the number 
of victims that have been killed prior to 
that. Since the Amadou Diallo case” — 
the unarmed West African immigrant 
who, in 1999, was shot nineteen times by 
four plainclothes officers, all subse- 
quently acquitted of second-degree 
murder — “there have been two hundred 
and sixty-five people kUled by the police. 
And then when they finally' get a case 
that’s been videotaped, that aU the world 
witnessed, and still no wrongdoing on 
the officer’s part? How could that be?” 
He continued, alluding to the killing of 
Michael Brown, in Ferguson, Missouri, 
“And not only in New York Cit\' — ^it’s 

T* V 

happening all over.” 

Heyward excused himself, went to a 
bedroom, and returned with a toy pop- 
gun identical to the one that Nicholas, 
Jr., and his friends were playing cops 
and robbers with when he died. It was 
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about twenty inches long, with a brown 
plastic stock and double barrels, each 
with a bright-orange pellet in the tip- 
Occasionally, he brings the toy gun to 
protests, along with Nicholas’s photo- 
graph, but sometimes he opts for a four- 
by-eight-foot banner that lists the 
names of hundreds of Americans kiUed 
by law enforcement, gleaned from a da- 
tabase called the Stolen Lives Project. 
Usually, Heyward holds the banner 
aloft with Juanita \bung, whose twenty- 
three -year-old son, Malcolm Ferguson, 
was unarmed when he was killed by 
an N.Y.P.D. officer in the Bronx, in 
2000 — as it happened, five days after he 
was arrested while protesting the ac- 
quittals in the Diallo case. (Young was 
subsequently awarded three million 
dollars in a wrongful -death judgment 
against the city.) 

In 2001, the Gowanus Playground, 
at the corner of Hovt and Baltic Streets, 

V * 

was renamed the Nicholas Naquan 
Hc\yvard Jr. Park. A commemorative 
mural covers one wall of the park, which 
is the site of a Day of Remembrance 
each August 26th, Nicholas’s birthday 

“I’m trying to figure out who al- 
lowed this to happen,” Hepvard said. “I 
don’t know how they train them in the 
Police Academy. But I know I’m a 
human being and I care about human 
rights. If I’m a police officer. I’m sup- 
posed to be helping people. I %vant to 
get to know the people — who’s doing 
wrong and who’s doing right. 1 don’t 
want to be making tragic mistakes.” 

— Mark Singer 



INK 

FOLLOW THE LEADEK 




S cholars have long debated the genesis 
of the Pied Piper, whose story was 
first broadcast via stai ned-gkss window, 
circa 1300. Was he a sjTObol of a plague 
that carried off the youths of the German 
town of Hamelin? Were the children 
drafted into some kind of crusade? Or is 
the m\th a migration metaphor? In any 
case, the tale seems to have lost its origi- 
nal relevance (though, for New Yirkcrs, a 
guy who can make rats disappear doesn’t 



sound half bad). Enter Russell Brand. 

“1 suppose we're all meant to be 
Hamelin,” Brand said recendv.The Brit- 
ish comedian has just published his own 
version of the tale, in which the rodents 
form an “anarcho- egalitarian rat collec- 
tive” and the Piper bears an uncanny re- 
semblance to Russell Brand. Like his 
protagonist. Brand had come to Hamclin- 
on-Hudson equipped with a dandyish 
wardrobe, a mass of followers (almost 
nine million on Twitter), and a talent for 
rabble-rousing. (Last year, he told the 
BBC that he doesn’t vote, believing it to 
be a form of “tacit complicity. ”) 

“The Pied Piper, ’’ Brand c.vplaincd, is 
an extension of his radical message: 
Hamelin is a hotbed of materialism, and 
the Piper comes to stoke revolution. “My 
hope,” he said, “is that children will put 
down this book and pick up ‘Manufactiur- 
ing Consent.’” He plans to roll out more 
politicized fair)^ talcs, including “Rumpcl- 
stUtskin” (“I guess the whole thing s about 
corruption, isn’t it?”) and “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes,” which will tackle quanti- 
tative casing. Brand, like his Piper, is into 
Transcendental Meditation, which he 
studied under Bob Roth, the head of the 
David Lviich Foundation. “Bob said to 
me, ‘Forget adiJts; they’re flicked. Talk to 
the cliUdrcn.’ ” 

And so Brand arrived, on a Wednes- 
day afternoon, at an independent school 
in Greenwich Village, wearing a biker 
jacket. He was greeted by the mid- 
dle-school librarian, who had bleached 
bangs, a leopard-print blazer, and aweary 
affect. She handed him a copy of his 
book, with some pages paper-clipped 
closed to hide what she called the “scat- 
ological stuff” 

Brand downed an espresso and strode 
into the auditorium, where some two 
hundred kids, grades five through eight, 
sat cheering on the floor. ‘Tm wry excited 
to be here at your school, ’’he began. “The 
book has been selectively censored — 

“ ‘Censored’ is a strong word,” the li- 
brarian said. 

“Y:s. It’s the correct word, ’’Brand re- 
marked. “ ’Cause there’s a lot of scatolog- 
ical and puerile language. ‘Scatological’ 
means ‘of the body’ So muck, snot, poo, 
that kind of stuff. But I like to use those 
kinds of ideas as gelignite to detonate new 
territories for thought. What about that? 
‘Gelignite’: an explosive thing. ‘Detonate’: 
the process of explosion.” 




paper-clipped parts?” the librarian said. 

“I think this N.S.A.-style attempt to 
control data has fallen apart,” Brand re- 
plied. “I mean, the lessons you kids are 
learning today! It’s remarkable, isn’t it? 
You’re going to march out of here be tter 
citizens, ready to embrace a free America, 
and possibly o verthrow wur govern ment 
on the way out, formulate \'our own anar- 

y 

cho-coEectivc rat syndicates, and manage 
vourselves!” 

The librarian called up a group of sixth 
graders, who had written versions of 
“Beowulf” from the perspective of sec- 
ondary characters. Brand had been volun- 
teered to act these parts out, A ponytailed 
girl named Acadia read from the point of 
\few of G rend el’s mother (“I stick out my 
venomous fang and hite’J,as Brand slith- 
ered and chomped. The next reader, LHy, 
in thick glasses and Uggs, had written her 
story as Unferth. “I’m going to trt^ subde, ” 
Brand warned her. “But if I feel like we’re 
losing the room I’m going to take my top 
off " Mid-tale, he kissed a boy named 
Ryan on die cheek: pandemonium. 

Any questions? “What inspired you to 
write the book?” a boy whose hair was 
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dved blue asked. Brand said that he en- 

■ 

joj'cd channelling a child s sense of play. 
“Eventually, vou become what s called 

V ' J 

subjects — manageable civilians, told how 
to think, told what to eat, told what to 
enjoy. Children aren’t like that. Cliddren 
know intuitively, instinctively, sponta- 
neously where the ioyis.’’ 



As Brand made for the door, the kids 



swarmed him. He dispensed hugs, then 
burst into the hallwav, trailed by scream- 
ing middle -schoolers. “Go to class. Go 
to r/arr,”thc librarian instructed, to lit- 



tle av^ail. 





AMDA5.SADOf\ 
A WAY OUT 




A t the Joe)' L. photography studio in 
I. Greenpoint, Brooklyn, on a recent 
Tuesday, Michael K. Williams, the actor 
best known for pk)dng Omar Litde, on 
“The Wire sat under lights and a para- 
bolic umbrcUa, holding a vape pen, his 
elbows on his knees. He looked con- 
cerned. Joey L., crouching, took photo- 
graphs. “Need a Way Out,” by Maino, 

Williams wore his own clothes: a 
gray Valentino sports coat, black leather 
Yves Saint Laurent biker pants with 
elaborately zippered knees (T keep cm 




open, get the Uttle breeze,” he said later), 
and black-and-white Rick Owens zip- 




“We gave him notes: something 
super simple. Classic,” MoUy Kaplan, a 
multimedia producer for the A.C.L.U., 
said. Williams is the A.C.L.U, s new 
ambassador for ending mass incarcera- 
tion, and the photographs from the scs - 
sion will be used in an upcoming ad 
campaign advocating reform of the 
criminal- justice system. 

The crew took a break — the next 
shots would be outside, on a fire escape — 
and Williams stood up and danced a li t- 
tle. “Tears of Joy," by Rick Ross, pla\'cd, 
(“Tell me, Lord, will I be dealing dope? I 
want to take mv mama to the Poconos.”) 
Williams plaj's Rick Ross’s namesake, 
the eighties drug dealer Rick Ross, in the 
recent movie “Kill the Messenger,” 

“He’s become a wry good friend of 
mine,” Williams said, of the real Rick 
Ross. “He’s not what we might think a 
drug dealer might be, which is this men- 
acing, coldliearted, callous Idller. Hes ac- 
tually mild-mannered, kind, sensitive, 
friendly, %varm. He had aspirations of be- 
coming a tennis player.” 

Williams grew up in a housing project 
in East Flatbush. He has relatives who 
have done time for drug offenses, and he 
has been an addict himself. “Arresting 
people, or ruining people’s lives for a 
small, nonviolent chaige, like marijuana, 
drug addiction, or mental illness, is not 
the \^^ay to go,” he said. “Those are health 




issues, not criminal issues. It s the grace of 
God that I wasn’t imprisoned for my an- 
tics gro%ving up," 

“Yju’re da Man,”bv Nas, came on. “I 
love Nas,” WUliams said, moving to the 
beat. “He gets me in myA.C.L.Lf. state 
of mind.” Williams started out as a 
dancer. When he was twenty'- five, his 
face w'as slashed in a bar fight. He be- 
gan to be cast in tough-guy roles, and 
worked with Tupac Shakur and Mar- 
tin Scorsese, In 2002, he was cast on 
“The Wire” as Omar — a gay, principled, 
“Farmer in the Dell” -whistling Robin 
Hood figure who makes his living 
robbing drug dealers. Barack Obama 
called Omar his favorite character on 
his favorite TV show. 

“Omar was life-changing for me,” 
Williams said. “I went so deep into his 
psyche that the lines of reality as to who 
was Michael and who was Omar got 
blurred.” An assistant brought him a 
brownie, which he ate with a spoon. “1 
had low self-esteem,” he said. “1 was, like, 
Mike is corny! I’m gonna be this Omar 
dude. It was like that was my Spider-Man 
suit. Peter Parker was the corny kid in 
glasses, but he put that Spider-Man suit 
on, it was on and poppi h ." After the role 
ended, he said, his addiction “kicked back 
up again. ’’But he made it out, with “time, 
healing, meditation, A little therapy — 
never hurt nobodv.” 

Williams now lives in Williamsburg, 
“I’m a huge fan of how beautiful Brook- 
lyn has become, but I do have an issue 
with the gentriflcation,” he said, “I feel 
grateftil that I’ve got a second chance at 
life, to be able to afford to live the wav I 

' ii- 

do, coming from where I come from.” He 
paused. “If anybody should live here, it 
should be me,” he said, and laughed. But 
it feels “a little lonely.” 

“I don’t see a lot of blacks in Wil- 
liamsburg at all,” he went on, “Some- 
times, when I see, you know, antics on 
the weekend. I’d feel safer in the Van- 
derveer projects, where I grew up. I un- 
derstand tbat kind of crazy. When I see 
the people in Williamsburg get crazy. 
I’m, like, O.K., where’s this going? If they 
were black, the police would probably be 
pouncing on them. I kind of just go in 
the house. ” 

In his next role, on a new HBO mini- 
series, “Crime,” he plays an inmate. 
His character, Freddy, “runs Rikers Is- 
land,” the notoriously grim city jail. 





“Mass incarceration, there we go again,” 
he said. 

The ad campaign begins this spring, 
but Williams’s role is already under way: 
shortly after the Ferguson grand jury 
failed to indict the police officer who 

killed Michael Brown, the A.C.L.U. 
tweeted an image of Williams urging 
trust-building “between police and the 




Michael K. Williams 



communities they’re sworn to protect.” 
Last Wednesday, Williams e-mailed fur- 
ther thoughts. “Mike Browns death is a 
request for us to look at the young men in 
Ferguson and places like it with human- 
ity and have our local goyernments and 
courts do the same,” he wrote. Later that 
day, a grand jury" in Staten Island failed to 
indict the officer who killed Eric Gamer. 

— ^arah Larson 
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lia” is a tribute to the things people 
scrawl in books — “splayed footprints 
along the shore of the page." Few people, 
Collins notes, “have managed to gradu- 
ate from college /without ever having 
written ‘Man \'s. Nature.’” He was prob- 
ably not talking about Oxford students. 
Judging from a society devoted to their 
jottings, they are more giv 



en to such ob- 
serv^ations as (in BasU L. Gildersleeve’s 
“Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes") “This very sound edition is 



marred by the metrical analysis, which by 
modem standards is moonshine start to 
finish," and (with regard to “Flaubert’s 
Straight and Suspect Saints, ’’ by Aimcc 
Israel-PeUetier) “Do not use this book It 
is all complete bollocks." 

In recent years, the rise of the e-reader 
has created a wave of concern about the 
fate of marginalia, as well as attempts to 
preserve them. (A designer of the Ama- 
zon Kindle recendy launched a margina- 
lia Web site called the Pages Project.) In 
2012, April Pierce, an Oxford graduate 
student, was sitting in the English Faculty 
Librar)', working on “some insufferable 
Iitcrar}'-critical dross.” Flipping through a 
reference book, she came across an inter- 
esting note. She typed it out — ^“Lct us 
then suppose that we have recovered the 
poetic experience, of which the written 

text is merely a trace as the trace in a 

■ 

1 ^ 

cloud-chamber shows where a proton has 
been" — ^posted it on Facebook, and the 
Oxford University Marginalia group was 
born. It now has two thousand five hun- 
dred and three members, making mar- 
ginalia to Oxford something like what 
a cappella is to Princeton. “The Oxford 
libraries are stiH heavily used, and the 
curriculum remains relatively stable, so 
you have so many students reading the 
same texts,” Pierce said. “The books arc 

thrashed, basicaUv,” 

^ ■/ 

Marginalia arc the original comments 
section. Manicules — those little point- 
ing-finger signs — were the original mar- 
ginalia. Also called digits, mutton fists, 
and indicationum^ they featured in the 
works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. The 
saddest bit of marginalia ever witten vras 
scribbled, in 1637, by Pierre dc Fermat, in 
his copy of Diophantus’ “Arithmetic a,” 
next to an elementary problem of num- 
ber theory. “I have discovered a truly 
marvellous proof,” he wrote in Latin, 
“which this margin is too narrow to con- 
tain.” The theorem that his notes in- 
spired was not proved for another three 
hundred and fifty years. 

■f* ¥ 

The Oxford entries range from pro- 
fane (“wanker") to droU (“Oh, the ’80s’’), 
random (“Christ, I’ve just remembered 
I’ve left the oven on"), clever (“Rc-mcm- 
bering Milton” becomes, with the stroke 
of a pen, “Dis-membering Milton”), en- 
couraging (“Go, Deb!”), and ad hominem 
(“Mr. Boors tin vetu write like an army re- 
cruitment poster”). Often, they degener- 
ate into an ofi-the -field brawl. “God, the 



Scots are such a dull and dour lot,” a rcader 
wrote in an essay about the Hundred 
Years’ War, to which a later borrower 
replied, in lovely curs we, “Fuck off, cunt.” 

The other afternoon. Pierce was at the 
London Librarv; examining a weathered 
edition of“Logische Untersuchungen,"by 
the philosopher Edmund Husserl. She 
opened to the tide page and pointed out a 
faint, pencilled inscription: “T, S. Eliot, 
Marburg 1914.”“It’s his private copy,” she 
said.The volume, from the library^’s special 
collection, contained some winning anno- 
tations: “What the devil does this mean?” 
“damn’d Locke,” es sollte liberhaupt Kuchen 
geben (there should always be cake). 
Pierce was planning to cite a few of them 
in her thesis. 

It was time for a mar^nalia hunt. Pierce 
and a visitor ascended a scries of Eschcr- 
like metal staircases and hit the stacks. 
Starting in Biography, they pulled book 
after book from the shelves. Dust flew. 
“Look for tape on the spine," Pierce said. 
Nothing. They tried other sections. “Flow 
did 1 get Suicide? I wanted Sundials,” 
Pierce said. She returned to Biography, and 
emerged brandishing a clothbound copy 
of “Goodness Had Nothing to Do with 
It, ” a life of Mac West. “I vc got one!" she 
said. “It says, sexual kleptomania.*" 

The finds kept coming. A reader of 
“The First Duty of Women” (1870) had 

been compelled to correct a misspelling 
of “aberration .” In “Bordeaux: Its Wines, 
and the Claret Country” (1846), someone 
had chalked the author’s winespeak up 
to “bombaste.” 

A thought occurred: Had Eliot actu- 
ally meant “damn’d Locke” or, on the eve 
of war, had he written “damn’d bochc,” a 
slur on his German hosts? A closer look at 
the Husserl proved inconclusive. 

“It’s such a tenuous thing,” Pierce said. 
“This is why marginalia is such a triclty 
business.” 

On the way out, she examined the 
comment book of the librar}'”s members. 
“On July 9 1 took out two books on James 
Clerk Maxwell,” a librarygoer had writ- 
ten. “One was fiiU of pencil marks.” 

Then: “I too seem to be following a 
pencil -wielding member of the LL. It is 
very distracting!” 

The library’s response followed: 
“Thank you for alerting us to this 
specific instance which we can, and wLU, 
inv^estigatc.” 

— Lauren Collins 
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One woma?Js drive to upend medical testing. 



BY KEN AULETTA 






ne afternoon in early September^ 
Elizabeth Holmes took the stage 



at TKDMLD, at the Palace of Fine Arts^ 
in San Francisco, to talk about blood. 
TEDMED, a part of the Technolog}^, En- 
tertainment, and Design enterprise, is 
an annual conference devoted to health 
care; its speakers span a range of inquir}^ 
from Craig Venter, the genomic scien- 
tist, discussing synthetic life, to Ozzy 
Osbourne discussing his decision to get 
his entire genome sequenced.The phrases 
“dismptive technology” and “the future 
of medicine” come up a lot. 

Holmes, who is thirty, is the C,E*0. 
of Thcranos, a Silicon Valley company 
that is working to upend the lucrath'e 



business of blood testing. Blood analy- 
sis is integral to medicine. When your 
physician wants to check some aspect of 
your health, such as your cholesterol or 
glucose levels, or look for indications of 
kidney or liver problems, a blood test is 
often required. This topically involves a 
long needle and several blood-filled 

\dals, which arc sent to a lab for analysis. 

^ ■/ 

Altogether, diagnostic lab testing, in- 
cluding testing done by the two domi- 
nant lab companies. Quest and Labo- 
ratory Corporation of America, gen- 
erates sevenU^-five billion dollars a year 
in revenue. 

Holmes told the audience that blood 
testing can be done more quickly, con- 



veniently, and inexpensively, and that 
lives can he saved as a consequence. She 
was wearing her daily uniform — a black 
suit and a black cotton turtleneck, rem- 
iniscent of Steve Jobs — and had pinned 
her hair into an unruly bun. As she 
spoke, she paced slowly, her eyes rarely 
blinking, her hands clasped at her waist. 
Holmes started Thenmos in 2003, when 
she was nineteen; she dropped out of 
Stanford the following year. Since then, 
she told the audience, the company has 
developed blood tests that can help de- 
tect dozens of medical conditions, from 
high cholesterol to cancer, based on a 
drop or two of blood drawn with a 
pinprick from your finger, Theranos is 
working to make its testing a^^ailable to 
several hospital systems and is in ad- 
vanced discussions with the Cleveland 
Clinic. It has also opened centers in 
forty-one Walgreens pharmacies, with 
plans to open thousands more. If you 
show the pharmacist your I.D.,your in- 
surance card, and a doctor’s note, you 
can have your blood drawn right there. 
(The sample is then sent to a Theranos 
lab.) From that one sample. Holmes 
said, several tests can be run — all less ex- 
pensive than standard blood tests, some- 
times as much as ninety per cent below 
the rates that Medicare sets. Atypi- 
cal lab test for cholesterol can cost fifty 
dollars or more; the Theranos test at 
Walgreens costs two dollars and ninety- 
nine cents. 

In conversation, Holmes speaks in a 
near- whisper; onstage, her voice drops 
an octave and takes on a formal instruc- 
tional cadence. The TEDMEU crowd lis- 
tened intently as she spelled out what 
she sees as the shortcomings of the ex- 
isting blood-testing business. The tests 
are too costly, are av^ailable at incon- 
venient times or places, and involve un- 
pleasant s}Tinges. Holmes has an aver- 
sion to needles, and her mother and 
her grandmother fainted at the sight of 
them and at the sight of blood. Rcccndy, 
she told me, “I really believe that if we 

^ H 

were from a foreign planet and we were 
sitting here and said, ‘O.K., let’s brain- 
storm on torture experiments,’ the con- 
cept of sticking a needle into someone 
and sucking blood out slowly, while the 
person watches, probably qualifies.” 

Holmes thinks that getting a blood 
test should instead be a “wonderful” ex- 
perience, and the aim of Theranos is to 
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lower the barriers. She told the crowd 
that between forty and sixty per cent of 
people who are ordered by their doctor 
to get a blood test do not. Diabetes, 

sexually transmitted diseases, and other 

■/ ' 

common medical conditions could be 
diagnosed and treated earlier if the tests 
were less onerous and more accessible, 
she said. “We see a world in which no 
one ever has to say, ‘If only I'd known 
sooner.’ A world in which no one ever 
has to say goodbye too soon.” 

Theranos, which is privately held, 
is both a hardware company and a med- 
ical company, and for many years it 
has operated with a stealth common to 
many Silicon Valley startups. “For a 
long time, I couldn’t even tell my wife 
what I was working on,” C banning 
Robertson, a chemical-engineering 
professor at Stanford and the compa- 
ny’s first board member, told me. In re- 
cent months, Holmes has been giving 
similar versions ofher TKDMICD presen- 
tation in talks and interviews around 

the country'. Investors have valued the 

■/ 

company at more than nine billion dol- 
lars , comparable to the two major diag- 
nostic labs. Holmes owns more than 
fifty per cent of the company; she was 
profiled last spring in Fortune and 
subsequently featured in Forbes as “the 
youngest self-made female billionaire 
in the world.” The board of her com- 
pany is stocked yydth prominent former 
government officials, including George R 
Shultz, Henry Kissinger, Sam Nunn, 
and William H. Foege, the former di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention. Dr. Delos M. Cos- 
grove, the C.E.O, and president of 
the Cleveland Clinic, is an avid sup- 
porter. “I think it's potentially a break- 
through company,” he told me. “It rep- 
resents a major change in howwe deliver 
health care.” 

The company’s rise comes at a time 
when consumers are increasingly eager 
for access to their personal data. The 
plummeting costs of DNA-sequencing 
technology have made it possible for 
companies such as 23andme to provide 
individuals with their genetic informa- 
tion directly, rather than through doc- 
tors, empowering nerdy customers 
and self- motivated patients. Smart- 
phone apps let users track their heart 
rates, their sleep cycles, and the number 
of steps they’ve taken, and share the data 



with a doctor or with fnends. In her talk. 
Holmes said, “My own life’s work in 
building Theranos is to redefine the 
p aradigm of diagnosis away from one in 
which people have to present with a 
symptom in order to get access to infor- 
mation about their bodies to one in 
which every person, no matter how 
much money they have or where they 
live, has access to actionable health in- 
formation at the time it matters.” Cos- 
grove predicts that blood tests for many 
common health issues, including high 
cholesterol and diabetes, wiU be initiated 
by patients as well as by doctors. “The 
eVSs and the Walgreens and the 
Wal marts of the world are going to be 
taking a lot of things that currently go to 
primary- care physicians,” he said. “The 
impact of that on our industry wiU be 
enormous.” 

But unfiltered medical data aren't 
a pure virtue. Last year, the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration barred 
23andme from disseminating some in- 
formation out of concern that consum- 
ers might misunderstand or misuse it. 
Some observers arc troubled by Ther- 
anos s secrecy; its blood tests may well 
turn out to be groundbreaking, but 
the company has published little data 
in peer-reviewed journals describing 
how its devices work or attesting to the 
quality of the results. “It’s trying to 
apply the S te ve J obs way of keep i ng 
ever)1:hing secret until the iPhone was 
released,” Lakshman Ramamurthy, a 
molecular biologist and a former asso- 
ciate director at the F.D.A., told me. 
“But a health test is more consequcn- 
ti;d than a consumer product. It needs 
to be clinically valid and provide useFil 
information.” 

Holmes counters that Theranos is 
only trjing to protect itself from com- 
petitors while it tries to do something 
unique. “There isn't a company that docs 
what we do,” she told me, “We’re creat- 
ing a new space. We’re in a market for 
people who don't like having a needle 
stuck in their arm.” 

T he day after her TEDMED talk, I 

met with Holmes in a conference 
room at the Theranos headquarters, a 
single -story building two blocks from 
the Stanford campus. (In November, 
Theranos moved its main offices to 
a larger space a few miles away.) Her 
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home is a two-bedroom condo in Palo 
Alto, and she lives an austere life. Al- 
though she can quote Jane Austen by 
heart, she no longer devotes time to 
novels or friends, doesn’t date, doesn’t 
own a television, and hasn’t taken a v 2 l - 
cation in ten years. Her refrigerator is all 
but empty, as she eats most of her meals 
at the office. She is a vegan, and se\'eral 
times a day she drinks a pulverized con- 
coction of cucumber, parsley, 
kale, spinach, romaine lettuce, 
and celery. 

Growing up. Holmes was in 
constant motion. Her father, 

Chris, worked lor government 
agencies, including, for much 
of his career, the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
and the State Department, 
often travelling abroad, over- 
seeing relief and disease -eradi- 
cation efforts in developing nations; 
today, he is the global water coordina- 
tor for U.S.A.LD. Her mother, Noel, 

worked for nearly a decade as a for- 
eign-policy and defense aide on Capi- 
tol HiU, until Elizabeth and her brother 
Christian, two years younger, were 
born. The family moved several times, 
which meant there was little opportu- 
nity to develop lasting friendships. 
Holmes describes herself as a happy 
loner, collecting insects and fishing 
with her father. 

“I was probably, definitely, not nor- 
mal,” she said. “I was reading ‘Moby- 
Dick’ from start to finish when I was 
about nine. I read a ton of books. I still 
have a notebook with a complete design 
for a time machine that I designed when 
I must have been, like, seven. The won- 
derfiil thing about the way I was raised 
is that no one ever told me that I couldn’t 
do those things.” 

Chris Holmes’s great-grandfather 
Christian Holmes emigrated from 
Denmark, studied engineering, settled 
in Cincinnati, and became a physician. 
When Elizabeth was eight, she was 
given a tour of the local hospital where 
he worked and which was named in his 
honor. He had married the daughter of 
a patient, Charles Flcischmann, who pi- 
oneered packaged yeast and built a bak- 
ing empire around it. (A nephew, Raoul 
Fleischmann, started this magazine in 

1925, with Harold Ross.) Not all of 

Fleischmann’s children shared his entre- 



preneurial drive, and this was a common 
subject of conversation in the Holmes 
household. “1 grew up with those stories 
about greatness,” she said, “and about 
people deciding not to spend their lives 
on something purposeful, and what 
happens to them when they make that 
choice — the impact on character and 




1 - * If 

It s big on science. 

For several vears in the nineteen- 
eighties, Chris Holmes spent two weeks 
a month in China, helping American 
companies invest in large-scale de\^clop- 
ment projects. Soon after the family 
moved to Houston, Elizabeth started 
studying Mandarin; by the summer fol- 
lowing her sophomore year of high 
school, she was intent on taking sum- 
mer classes in Mandarin at Stanford. 
She repeatedly called the admissions 
office for information, only to be told, 
each time, that the program did not en- 
roll high-school students. One day, her 
father recalls, the head of the program 
became so annoyed that he grabbed the 
phone from the employee who was 
talking to Holmes. “Y()u’vc been calling 
constantly,” he told her. “I just can’t take 
it anymore. I’m going to give you the 
test right now!” He asked questions in 
Mandarin; she answered fluently, and he 
accepted her on the spot. She completed 
three years of college Mandarin while 
stiU in high school. 

In 2001, in her senior war, Holmes 
applied to Stanford, was accepted, and 
then was named a President’s Scholar, 
which came with a small stipend to se- 
lect her own research project. Her par- 
ents sent her off with a copy of Marcus 
Aurelius’ “Meditations,” her father said, 
“to convey to her; Live a purposeful 
life. "Holmes elected to study chemical 
engineering. She was drawn to the 



work of Channing Robertson, the 
chemical engineer and, at the time, a 
dean at the engineering school. Rob- 
ertson is stn^en tv-one and fit, with thin- 

¥ ^ 

ning hair and a relaxed smile; I visited 
him in his home on campus. Holmes’s 
first class with him was a seminar on 
defaces designed to control the release 
of drugs into the human body. One day, 
in her freshman year, Robertson said, 
she came to his office to ask if she could 
work in his lab Mth the Ph.D. students. 
He hesitated, but she persisted and he 
gave in. At the end of the spring term, 
she told him that she planned to spend 
the summer working at the Genome 
Institute, in Singapore. He warned her 
that prospective students had to speak 
Mandarin. 

“I’m fluent in Mandarin,” she said, 
“I’m thinking. What’s next? She’s al- 
ready coming into the research group 
meetings at the end of her freshman 
)'ear with my Ph.D. students. I find my- 
self listening to her more than to them 
about the next experiments to be done 
and the progress that’s been made. I re- 
alized she’s different.” 

T hat summer, at the Genome Insti- 
tute, Holmes worked on testing for 
severe acute respiratory syndrome, or 
SAKS, an often fatal virus that had bro- 
ken out in China, Testing was done in 
the traditional manner, by collecting 
blood samples with syringes and mucus 
with nasal swabs. These methods could 
detect who was infected, but a separate 
system was needed to dispense medica- 
tion, and StiU another system to monitor 

^ V 

results. Holmes questioned the ap- 
proach, At Stanford, she had been ex- 
ploring what has become known as 
lab-on-a-chip technology, which aUows 
multiple measurements to be taken 
from tiny amounts of Uquid on a single 
microchip. “With the type of cn^ncer- 
ing work and systems I had been focus- 
sing on at Stanford, it was quite clear 
that there were much better ways to do 
it,” she said. 

Before returning to Stan iford. Hoi mes 
conceived of a way to perform multiple 
tests at once, using the same drop of 
blood, and to wirelessly deliver the re- 
sulting information to a doctor. That 
summer, she filed a patent for the idea; 
it was ultimately approved, in Novem- 
ber of 2007, Once back on campus, she 



In 1993, when 









was nine, 



her father took a job in Hous- 
ton, as executive assistant to the 

C.E.O. of Tenneco, which was 

■ 

then a manufacturing and en- 
ergy conglomerate. She knew 
that her fa ther felt guilty lor up- 
root! ng the family, so she wrote 
a letter to console him; “What 1 
rcaUy want out of Ufc is to dis- 



cover some 




new, some- 



thing that mankind didn’t know 



was 




to 








reas- 



sured him that Texas suited her, because 
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went to see Robertson in his office and 
announced that she wanted to start a 
company, Robertson was impressed by 
the idea but urged her to at least con- 
sider finishing her degree first. 

“Why?” she re s pond ed, “ I know what 
I want to do. ” 

Holmes was consumed bv the idea of 
developing a company. “I got to a point 
wliere I was enrolled in all these courses^ 
and my parents were spending all this 
money^ and 1 wasn’t going to any of 
them/' she said. “1 was doing this full 
time.” Her parents allowed her to take 
the money they had set aside for tuition 
and use it to seed her company. In 
March, 2004, she dropped out of Stan- 
ford; one month later, she incorporated 
Theranos (the name is a combination of 
“therapy ' and “diagnosis "). She per- 
suaded Robertson to spend one day a 
week as a technical adviser to the com- 
pany and to serve as her first hoard 
member. Eventually, he retired from his 
tenured position, and began working at 
Theranos fi.iU time. 

Robertson introduced Holmes to 
several venture capitalists. She insisted 
that the)" abide by her terms, which in- 
cluded an understanding that she 
would retain control and pour the 
profits back into the company. By De- 
cember of 2004, she had raised six mil- 
lion dollars from an assortment of in- 
vestors. As she and the chemists and 
engineers dug deeper, she became con- 
vinced that they could accomplish five 
objectives: extract blood without sy- 
ringes, make a diagnosis from a few 
drops of blood, automate the tests to 
minimize human error, do the test and 
get the results more quickly, and do this 

more economicaUy 

A key to the company’s success was 
the hiring of Sunny Balwani, a soft- 
ware engineer, now fort)"-nine, whom 
Holmes had met in Beijing the sum- 
mer after her senior year of high school. 
At the time, he was getting an M.B. A. 
from Berkeley. He had worked at Lotus 

h' 

and at Microsoft and been a successful 
entrepreneur, and in 2004 he began 
graduate studies in computer science at 
Stanford. He and Holmes spoke often, 
and they shared a belief that software, 
not just chemistry or biology, mattered. 
IfTheranos was going to be able to an- 
alyze a few drops of blood, engineers 
would have to develop the software to 



do it. In 2009, Balwani joined as 
C.O.O. and president. “Our platform is 
about automation,” he says. “We have 
automated the process from start to 
finish.” 

T heranos has managed to keep its 
technolog}" a secret for much of its 
decade of existence in part because it oc- 
cupies a regulatory gray area. Most other 
diagnostic labs, including Quest and Lab- 
oratory Corporation of America, perfonu 
blood tests on equipment that they buy 
from outside manufacturer s , like Siemens 
and Roche Diagnostics. B efore those de- 
vices can be sold, they must be appro\"ed 
by the ED.A., a process that makes their 
tests’ performances more visible to the 
public. But, since Theranos manufactures 
its own testing equipment, the F.D.A. 
doesn’t need to approve it, as long as the 
company doesn't sell it or move it out of its 
labs. Holmes said that the company has 
long resisted discussing how its technol- 
ogy works or how it makes money in order 
to avoid tipping off potential competitors. 

The company employs se\"cn hundred 
people and, in addition to its headquar- 



ters, has a two- hundred -and -sixty- five- 
thousand- square- foot facility, in Newark, 
Califom ia, that manufactures the blood - 
testing derices. Holmes says that Thera- 
nos has a positive cash flow; it is clearly 
expanding. For many years, it has earned 
income from large pharmaceutical com- 
panies, including Pfizer and Glaxo- 
SmithKline, which use its tests when they 
are conducting clinical trials on new 
drugs. It also earns revenue from the 
“wellness centers” that it has set up in 
Walgreens stores, its hospital work, and 
the U.S. military, although Holmes would 
not discuss the company’s arr augments 
wdtli the latter. 

In 2013, The ranos announced a 
“long-term partnership” with Wal- 
greens that wiU eventually establish its 
wellness centers in most of the eighty- 
two hundred Walgreens stores. The 
Walgreens in Palo Alto has one, as do 
fort}' Walgreens pharmacies in Phoenix. 
Holmes envisages wellness centers in 
most Walgreens and Duane Reade 
stores, which would put Theranos 
“within five miles of every American.” 
Theranos also could sign up the rival 








drugstore chain CVS, which has sev- 
enty-eight hundred oudets. 

One morning, I went to the Palo 
Alto Widgreens to get my blood tested. 
A trained phlebotomist wrapped my 
finger in a warming sleeve to help the 
blood flow and then swabbed it widi al- 
cohol. Then, with a slight pinch from a 
small, square lancet containing a prick- 
ing pin, she drew two drops of blood, 
which she siphoned into a dime-size 
container. This took about two min- 
utes, The container, marked with a bar 
code, was placed in a refrigerated box to 
be picked up and delivered to a Thera- 
nos lab a couple of miles away; the box 
pickup and return takes place three 
times a day. 

The lab is a large, labjTinthinc place 
bustling with chemists and techni- 
cians, and housing rows of machines, 
each easy for a single person to lift, in 
which the containers of blood are 
placed. What exactly happens in the 
machines is treated as a state secret, 
and Holmes s description of the pro- 
cess was comically \’ague; “A chemistry^ 
is performed so that a chemical reac- 
tion occurs and generates a signal from 
the chemical interaction with the sam- 
ple, which is translated into a result. 



which is then revie%ved bv certified lab- 
oratory personnel." She added that, 
thanks to “miniaturization and auto- 
mation, we are able to handle these tiny 
samples.” 

Thera nos owes its success in part to 
its high-powered board, which Holmes 
corralled with the help of George 
Shultz, a Palo Alto resident, who, in his 
long career, has held four Cabinet po- 
sitions, including Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and Secretary of State. Shultz is 
ninetv-three and a fellow at Stanford s 
Hoover Institution; Holmes first met 
him in 2011. “It was one of those 
scheduled ten-minute meetings that 
turn into a two-hour meeting," she said. 

Shultz agreed to join the board, 
and he meets with Holmes weekly. 
He introduced her to several other 
current board members: Bill Frist, a 
trained cardiac surgeon and former 
Senate Republican Majority Leader; 
Henry Kissinger, the former Secretary 
of State; Sam Nunn, a former Demo- 
cratic senator and chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee; William J. 
Perry, the former Defense Secretary; 
and Richard Kovacevich, a former 
C.E.O. and chairman of Wells Fargo. 
All receive stock options from the com- 



pany, among other forms of compensa- 
tion. Kissinger, who is ninety-one, told 
me that Holmes “has a sort of ethereal 
quality — that is to say, she looks like 
nineteen. And you say to yourself, ‘How 
is she ever going to mn this?”’ She does 
so, he said, “by intellectual dominance; 
she knows the subject." 

Board members are clearly charmed 
; by Holmes. She is a careful listener, and 

I ^ 

she is unnervingly serene; employees say 
that they cant remember an instance 
when she raised her voice, “She has 
sometimes been called another Steve 
Jobs, but I think that’s an inadequate 
comparison, "Perry, who knew Jobs, said, 
“She has a social consciousness that 
Steve never had. He was a genius; she’s 
one with a big heart.” 

Holmes said that she had looked 
for “different kinds of people” for her 
twelve- member board. I pointed out that 
the membership includes no women. 
“Hopefully, I qualify,” she said. Equally 
notable is the fact that eight members 
arc former elected, federal, or military 
officials. Aside from Frist, the one 
other board member with a medical 
license is William Foege, the former 
C.D.C. director. Holmes has estab- 
lished a medical task force, chaired by 
her and Dr. David Helfet, the director 
of the orthopaedic trauma service at 
New Vbrks HospitiU for Special Surger}" 
and New \brk-Presbytcrian Hospital. I 
asked Holmes if the board was de- 
signed to attract government contracts. 

“We don’t have any government 
contracts," she said. “I’ve never applied 
tor one, and I don’t plan to."Thcranos 
has conceded that it does earn revenue 
from the mUitarv, which Holmes calls 
“a really important area in terms of po- 
tential” for saving lives. But she said 
that the company’s policy has been to 
make its testing available “for far less 
than the government is willing to pay 
us.” She added that it would be “insult- 
ing’’ to suggest that her board mem- 
bers function as lobbyists. She views 

li* 

diem as partners who are helping her to 
chart strategy. Kovacevich said that he 
brings business ejqjerience to the board. 
“I know most of the maj or retail-com- 
pany C.E.O.s,”he told me, including 
Gregory D. Wasson, the C.E.O, of 
Walgreens. Kissinger advised Holmes 
to concentrate on build ing up Thera- 
nos in the U.S, before launching it in 
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developing nations, he said, so that “it 
would not look like we were experi- 
menting on them.” 

H olmes and her board members like 

to emphasiTC how technologieally 
advanced Thcranos is; the implicit com- 
parison is with the existing diagnostic 
behemoths such as Qiiest Diagnostics. 
The blood-test business is “dictated bv 
the people who make the big machines,” 
Frist said, and they “obviously have a 
vested interest in keeping their technol- 
ogy out there.” He added, “You dont 
need four tubes of blood” for a range of 
tests, or “this 1940 technology.” 

Nigel Clarke, Quest s senior scien- 
tific director for mass spectrometry, im- 
munolog}'; and automation, disagreed. I 
met Clarke in late September during a 
visit to Quest s main lab center, near Te- 
terboro Airport, in New Jersey Quest 
runs about thirty fiiU-sennce laborato- 
ries around the country; it performs six 
hundred million tests of all kinds annu- 
aUy — Theranoss aim is to hit one mil- 
lion blood tests in 2015 — and owns four 
thousand vehicles for picking up sam- 
ples. The samples are delivered to an as- 
sembly line of machines, some larger 
than an S.U.V., that process vials of 
blood as they move along on conveyor 
bcltsTnstnimcnts on the machines then 
identify the amount and the character- 
istics of chemicals present in a blood 
sample, using a technique called mass 
spectrometry. Clarke maintains that 
these blood tests are as comparable to 
those of 1940 as a Lamborghini is to the 
Model T. He says that, over the past de- 
cade or so, the amount of blood needed 
has been reduced from two fiiU vials to 
one-fifth of one vial. 

The process is more automated than 
Frist suggests, but it is labor-intensive. 
Samples from hospitals and doctors' 
offices arc labelled and packed in scaled 
plastic bags by pldebotomists.The sam- 
ples arc then picked up and delwered by 
drivers to a central lab, where they are 
manually sorted into various bins and 
then placed on the conveyor belts by 
hand. Holmes says that The ranos’s op- 
eration is more automated, but it doesn't 
run itself. The partnership with phar- 
macies and hospitals will entail opening 
labs within easy distance of participat- 
ing centers. The blood samples are 
much smaller than what Quest requires 



and are labelled digitally, but they still Amendments of 1988. Under the 
need to be picked up, and delivered, and amendments, laboratories like hers 



handled bv a technician — no small lo- must be certified before thev can 



per 



gistical task, and not free of the poten- form tests for the general public, and 
tial for human error. their performance is evaluated three 

Quest takes issue with several other times a year by the College of Ameri- 
of Theranoss claims. Holmes has ar- can Pathologists. Holmes also pointed 
gued that people want their blood tests me to a pilot study published hyHema- 
to be more convenient; as e\'idence, she Oology ReportSy an online- only peer- 
often states that between forty and sixty reviewed journal; she is listed as a 
per cent of patients who are asked to get co-author. The report, released in April, 
blood tests fail to do so. Thcranos has concluded that Thcranos tests “cor- 



developed these numbers internally, in related highly with values obtained” 
part, Holmes said, through consumer from standard lab tests. 



survevs. Dermot V. Shorten, Quest’s 



The company’s reluctance to share 



\nce- president of strateg)^ and ventures, its results or display its devices has 
told me the figure is lower. “The num- prompted wariness among some physi- 
ber is thirty per cent,” he said, citing cians and medical officials, Lakshman 
Quest’s own figures. He added, “It is a Ramamurthy, the former associate di- 
huge number.” He also said, less plausi- rector at the F.D,A., is concerned. “The 

bly, “I don’t think wc’vc ev^cr heard that technology shoidd have peer rc\icw, ’’he 
fear of needles was a reason.” said. To claim, as Theranos does, “that 

Clarke argues that finger- stick blood with a finger stick you can do hundreds 
tests aren’t reliable for clinical diagnos- of tests, your technology has to be differ- 
tic tests; because the blood isn’t dra%vn ent. ” He added, “Does that not need 
from a vein, the sample can be contain- some peer review?” 



inated by lanced capillaries or damaged 



Technically, it doesn’t. “Typically, 



tissue. Holmes strongly disagrees: “We laboratories arc not required to dis- 
have data that show you can get a per- close data on how their tests work,” Al- 
fect correlation between a finger stick berto Gutierrez, the director of the 
and a venipuncture for every test that we F.D.A.’s office of in-vntro diagnostics 
run.” When I asked for evidence, I was and radiological health, told me. The 



sent a document by Daniel P. Edlln, F.D.A. imposes rigorous standards on 
Theranos’s senior product manager, ti- companies seeking approval to sell new 
tied “Select Data.” It purported to show drugs. But most blood tests aren’t mon- 
favorable results from numerous com- itored by the F.D.A. and don't receive 
arison tests. I asked Edlin if the tests the same lev^el of pre -approval scrutiny. 



P 

had been conducted bv an in- 
dependent third party. He re- 
plied by e-mail: “The clinical 
tests were conducted by a com- 
bi nation of Theranos and ex- 
ternal labs,” but he wouldn't sav 
which ones. 

When I asked Holmes for 

evidence that her tests were 
independently audited, she 
said that there have been “tens” 
of audits and “external third- 




The labs arc effectively left to 
police themselves. Gutierrez 
said that the F.D.A. is in the 
process of developing new 



gu 



ideli 



ncs 



for 



ovcrsi 



ight of 
tests that labs develop for 
their own use in-house. 

Holmes savs that she wel- 

■ 

comes gov'^ernment monitor- 
ing. She says that Thcranos has 
submitted all its lab-developed 
tests for F.D.A. approval — a 



party comparisons” of Theranos’s tests, step that isn’t required and that no other 

including those done by the hospital diagnostic 




has taken. “We be- 

groups that are adopting its finger- lieve that to realize our v^ision we must 
prick tests and the pharmaceutical operate at the highest lev^els of excel- 
companics that have contracted with lcnce,”she told me. “And the F.D.A. s 
Theranos for testing their products, stamp of approval is seen as an indica- 
Holmcs says that Theranos is certified tor of the quality of a product.” How- 
in forty-eight states, with two more ever, it's unclear whether the F.D,A. has 
applications pending, under the fed- a mechanism for responding to the 
eral Clinical LaboratorjHmprov'ement company’s request. The agency did not 
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indicate if or when any kind of approval 
might be granted. 

“When Theranos tells the story 
about what the technolog)^ is, that will 
be a welcome thing in the medical com- 
munity, ’ Eric Topol, a cardiologist and 
geneticist and the director of the Scripps 
Translational Science Institute, in La 
JoUa, California, said. “Until it does that, 
it can have the big labs saying Theranos 
is not real, or is not a tlireat.I tend to be- 
lieve that Theranos is a threat. But if 
1 saw data in a journal, head to head, 1 
would feel a lot more comfortable.” 

T heranos has raised more than four 

hundred million dollars from nu- 
merous investors, including the founder 

of Oracle, Larrv Ellison. Holmes be- 

' ■/ 

lieves that the scventy-five-billion-dol- 
lar testing marketplace could grow to 
two hundred billion dollars, as more 
people take it upon themselves to go to 
a pharmacy and request blood tests for 
pregnancy, high cholesterol, and other 
common medical issues. At the mo- 
ment, most such blood tests require a 
doctors note; Holmes savs that this 
would have to change, and could. “There 
are states in the U.S. where citizens can 
order tests directly," she said. “The fact 
that in some states it s illegal for some- 
one to be able to get basic data about 
their body — for example, you’re preg- 
nant or you’re not, tou have an allergy or 
you don't. Not a lot of sophistication has 
to go into the interpretation of that test. ” 
For all of her practice at presenta- 
tion, Holmes still sometimes has an en- 
gineer s difficulty in clearly articulating 
how Theranos will advance the cause of 
preventive medicine. At TED MED, she 
noted that diabetes, which is a major 
source of health-care costs, can be re- 
v^ersed through changes in life style. 
“Yet today there are eighty million 
Americans who arc pre -diabetic,” she 
told the crowd, “and ninety per cent of 
them don't know that they^ are. "Holmes 
figures that pre- diabetics aren’t gaining 
this knowledge either because they 
don't visit the doctor or because thev 
avoid the blood test, or both. Instead, 
she assumes that Theranos will make 
getting a blood test so simple and pain- 
less that it will become something that 
we do before visiting the doctor, or 
that we think to do on our own; the re- 
sults would be forwarded to the phy- 



sician, as a basis for fiirther discussion. 

Holmes insists that Theranos would 
be serving doctors, not replacing them. 
“If a test is abnormal, most people will 
want to have some type of treatment," 
she told me. “People say, ‘What does 
Theranos mean?’ 'The simplest way to 
explain it is detection at the onset of 
disease in time for therapy to be effec- 
tive. The detection piece” — Theranos s 
role — “is half of the equation. The ther- 
apy piece is the other half ” 

Prescriptionless blood tests raise a 
host of questions. “Will insurance be 
iviking to pay for patient-ordered blood 
tests?” Bmce Deitchman, a dermatologist 
and pathologist, said. Deitchman has 
served as an alternate member of the 
American Medical Association's expert 
panel that recommends reimbursement 
rates to Medicare. “Will Theranos insist 
that test results be sent to physicians, and 

patie nts w^ant their doctors to know?” 
He noted that doctors are legally obli- 
gated to follow up and address abnormal 
blood tests with patients. In the absence 
of a doctor, will Theranos be held to that 
standard? Still, Deitchman added, get- 
ting patients involved in their own care 
“can lead to better health outcomes." 

Some experts see the changes to 
heidth care such as those envisaged by 
Theranos as inevitable, and mostly for 

the good. “Regardless of how doctors 

•. 

or anyone else may feel about it, this 
type of innovation is going to happen, 
and probably needs to happen,” Andy 
EUner, a physician and the co-director 
of the Harvard Medical School Center 
for Primary Care, said. “There is going 
to be a big shift in power, control, and 
authority of health data from doctors to 
patients.’' But EUner added that there 
is “very little evidence” that paying 
more attention to blood tests, or doing 
more tests over all, wiU have an impact 
on people’s health. Of diabetes, in par- 
ticular, he said that there is only “mod- 
est evidence that screening for it in par- 
ticular populations helps us interv'ene 
earlier in a way that benefits people. 
The main value of knowing that some- 
one is pre-diabetic is that it confirms 
what we already know: that people 
should be eating a better diet and exer- 
cising more. " 

Holmes faces a number of challenges 
as she pursues her vision for Theranos. 
One is logistical. Holmes’s brother. 



Christian, a Duke graduate and former 
management consultant who joined the 
company three years ago and is now the 
director of product management, says, 
“Yju’vc got to be able to scale this. If we 
cant, we'U get killed.” Another challenge 
is the competition. As miniaturization 
becomes the standard, researchers are 
finding ways to bring medical tests di- 
rectly to patients. Many companies are 
exploring a range of tests that don’t re- 
quire needles, relying instead on lasers, 
oximetr)'; biosensors, and medical imag- 
ing, such as MRIs. 

Holmes savs she is acu telv^ aware that 

-if 

technology could disrupt Theranos. 
“We focus all the time on disrupting 
ourselves, and that’s one of the core te- 
nets in the way wc operate,” she said. 
“Silicon Valley is a great symbol of 
disruptive technology being able to, 
one, change the world, and, two, obso- 
lete itself” 

L ate one afternoon in September, 
J Holmes was driven from Palo 
Alto to the San Francisco airport, 
where she boarded a seven-seat Gulf- 
stream 150 for a flight to Chicago. She 
would be speaking at a panel; from 
there she would fly to Cleveland to at- 
tend meetings at the Cleveland Clinic. 
She was travelling alone. Members of 
the Theranos board sometimes worrv 
about Holmes. “My wife and I feel that 
one of our Jobs is to bring her out," 
George Shultz told me. They invite her 
to the theatre, and this year threw her a 
thirtieth -birthday party at their home, 
which was attended by her parents, her 
brother, Balwani, Robertson, and sev'^- 
cral members of the board and their 
spouses. Henrj" Kissinger and his wife, 
Nancy, have tried, without success, to 
fix her up on dates. Her mother told 
me, “As a parent, I do hope that at some 
point she will have time for herself.” 
This concern is lost on Holmes. 
The plane had reached cruising alti- 
tude, far above a bank of clouds, and 
another green vegetable drink had ma- 
terialized in her hand. “I have done 
something, and we have done some- 
thing, that has changed people's lives,” 
she told me. “I would much rather live 
a life of purpose than one in which 1 
might have other things but not that,'’ 
Also, she said, with a smile, “I think I’m 
ver}^ young. Still, ” ♦ 
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5HOUT5 & MUaMUI\5 





SERVING HADES AND THE 
SURROUNDING AREA 

127 Fields of Punishment Ave. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

ROBERT K. 

Charon was O.K,,but he refused to play 
Bcyoncc and would make low, guttural 
Gregorian-chant sounds when I asked 
him to turn up the A.C. 



unbodied soul from the world of the liv- 
ing to the world of the dead. Love that in 
addition to ancient drachmas and babies’ 
blood he now takes Chase QuickPayl 

☆ ☆ 

KAREN T. 

He arrived on time, so three stars for 
that. But he was not verv fun. 1 said, 
“Hey, Charon,” and he got offended, say- 




☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 



z 

< 

X 





MARILVN P. 

Great service, but Im knocking off a 
star because the Taxi TV was nothing 
but holograms of people screaming as 
they paid their debts to the God of the 
Underworld. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 



I DENISE W. 

£ Did what he needed to do, got my freshly 



ing,“It’s pronounced ‘Karen.”’ So 1 was, 
like, “Oh, my God! Shut up! My name is 
Karen!,” and then he roUed his burning 
fire-eves and melted into the ether and 
left me there in the middle of the River 

SU'x. Rude. 

■/ 

USA M. 

Big surprise. Yet another service that 
won’t take me to Brookljm. 



☆ ☆ 

DEREK V. 

Virgil once described Charon’s eyes as 
“hollow furnaces on fire, ” but he’d ob%n- 
ou sly just never hung out with a stoncr 
before. 

☆ ☆ 

JANE L. 

Not realiv Charon’s fault, but he confis- 
cated mv sexv swimsuit for the River Co- 

V ^ 

cytus and my sex)' fire suit for the fire 
river, Phlegethon, Frustrating, because 
they were both from Patagonia. As he 
torched them with his gaze, he patroniz- 
ingly mumbled, “More like Pata- Gucci.” 

☆ ☆ 

JEDL. 

Left my cell phone in the ferry, which 
sucks — especially because the under- 
world is Uterally the only place I’ve ever 
had full bars with A.T. &T. I called it 
and Pm pretty sure Charon answered, 
doing a moderately mean imperson- 
ation of m V nas al vo ice. 



☆ 

GARRETT O. 

Charon seemed like a nice guy. My big- 
gest reason for giving him one star is 
that every time I try to delete the Uber 
app I’m wrapped in shadows, stabbed 
with a thousand blunt daggers, and, as 
I collapse, subjected to a booming laugh 
that echoes across the dark plains. Tvp- 
ical Uber. 



ANDERSON COOPER 

Let me start by saying that I’m someone 

who travels constandv between the world 

■/ 

of the liwng and the world of the dead. 
Charon has the service dowir to an art. In 
a golden goblet, he readies the elixir that 
allo\v5 me to remain a beautiful, ageless 
immortal, and I nc\i'cr feel him shift gears 
as we cross the river to Hades’ palace for 
the biannual Meeting of the Illuminati. 
Charon is always ready and waiting 
when 1 float out of the palace to retirrn to 
Earth. He’s a gem. I’d give ten stars if I 
could! Actually, as a demigod, I can! Ten 
stars for wu, little C.! 




STEVE J. 

It’s a boat and he didn’t have Drama- 

mine. W.T.F. ♦ 
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Subban is one ot the world s most 



THE 5POf\TING 5CENE 




Can P. K. Subban "win over hockeys stoic traditionalists? 



DY BEN McGBATH 




thrilling athletes, someone who, like Roger 
Federer, or Kevin Durant, or Yasiel Puig, 
awes less because of the results he achieves 
dian because of die wav he achieves them — 

I 

kinetic charisma, approaching genius. But 
a hockey prescr\'ationist he is not. Within 
the context of his sports culture, he is more 
like a gaudy mansion, with a water sEde out 
back and a cigarette boat parked in the 
driveway leaking gas. He ‘craves atten- 
tion,” as Ken Drydcn, the Hall of Fame 
goalie turned author and liberal politician, 
put it last spring, during a playoff run in 
which Subban perfonned brilliandy and 
was reaffirmed as perhaps the “most polar- 
izing” play'er in the game, to quote Cana- 
das National Post. (Earlier in the season, 
Sports Illustrated had identified him as 
hockey’s “most hated” player.) He has 
a reputation for running his mouth — 
chirping, in rinkspeak — and not long 
ago he gave an interview on a popular 
French -language TV show in which he 
boasted of using pregame cafe^s ammuni- 
tion for weaponized flatidencc on the ice. 
He peacocks after scoring goals and brings 
a debatably excessive exuberance to the 
serious business of bodychecking. He 
seems to regard the national anthem as an 
opportunity for limbering up, if not boil- 
ing his blood. Sometimes people — even 
wcU- meaning people, not intending it as a 
criticism, exactly — say that he reminds 
them of a basketball player. 

A fair amount of this must be at- 
tributed to his appearance. Subbahs par- 
ents were bom in the Caribbean, and it 
would be difficult not to notice No. 76 



I n late September, several weeks after 
signing a long- term deal that gave him 
the third -highest average annual salary in 
the National Hockey League, P. K. Sub- 
ban went shopping fora house. Subban, a 
twentv-ffve-vear-old defenseman for the 
Montreal Canadicns,grcw up in a diverse 
Toronto neighborhood called Rexdale. 
For the first several years of his pro career, 
he rented apartme nts , either in the tour- 
ist district of Old Montreal or in a hotel 
downtown, while maintaining a condo 
back in Toronto, to which he returned 
each smnmcr for training. Now his mother, 
Maria, a bank officer, was encouraging 
him to establish roots in his adoptive 
city'; “Its too expenswe to rent,” she said. 



Subban’s new contract was for eight years 
and sc\'cnty-two million dollars. He rode 
shotgun in a gray Honda sedan while his 
friend Marwan Ismail, a real-estate agent, 
drove up the hill into Westmount, a for- 
mer bastion of old Anglo money. “We’re 
nine minutes away,” 1 smail said, alluding 
to the Bell Centre, where the Canadiens 
play. “It’s — how you’d call? — a conserva- 
tive area. They have their own rules, they 
have their own guidelines, they don’t like 
people coming in and saying, ‘\eah, we 
want to do this. 1 don’t care about the ar- 
chitcctLuic.’No,no.Thcy preserve things — 
out of respect for all the other units.” Sub- 
ban seemed pleased. “Everything is old, 
but its beautiful,” he said. 



even if he were a middling skater with a 
case of lockj aw. There are thirty' teams in 
the N.H.L., and eighteen black pla\ers. 
Yet only S ubban, among them , is regularly 
booed by opposing fans when he touches 
the puck — a shaming honor reserved for 
a handfol of villains in any give n hockey 
season. He rs not the sport s first black star. 
Grant Fuhr, w'ho is biracial and Avas raised 
by adoptive white parents rn Alberta, 
played goalie for the Edmonton Oilers 
dynasty in the nine teen -eighties. He was 

inducted into the Hall of Fame in 2003. 

Jarome Iginla, whose father was born in 
Nigeria, is now playing in his eighteenth 
N.H.L. season, and has scored five hun- 
dred and sixty-foiu' goals, the second -most 
among active players. A mgged forward, 
Iginla has the straight-ahead deter- 
mination of a slot- hockey' player, and is 
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typically praised for his classy strain of 
truculence. Unlike Subban;, he has never 
affected tlie pose of an archer while on the 
ice (shooting the lights out), nor given 
himself a nickname like the Subbanator. 

“Look at the stonework on that 
house r Subban said, pointing out a 
stately Victorian, as the Honda pro- 
ceeded deeper into Westmount, where 
most of the homes are tightly packed, on 
small lots, taking adv'antage of the hillside 
views, “This is probably the wealthiest 
neighborhood in Montreal,” he went on. 
“In Toronto, there’s Post Road, or the 
Bridle Path, where Prince used to live, 
\bu’re talking completely flat land, two 
acres, and ‘Fresh Prince of Bel Air.’That s 
the Upe of neighborhood you’re looking 
at in Toronto. "Subban could now afford 
to live among Molsons and Bronfmans — 
Montreal Brahmins — and so he would. 



But, mindful of his middle-class up- 
brin^ng, he was starting smaU^ — “Things 
change, you never know, maybe you get a 
girlfriend,” he said — and he’d budgeted 
about a sixth of his annual salarv' for his 
search. 



Subban and Ismail parked on a down- 
ward slope, outside a two-story brick 
house that had been built in 1925, and 
were met by a sales agent named Marie 
Sicotte. Subban wore dark jeans and a 
slim-fitting cardigan, which emphasized 
his stocl^^ build. He is listed at six feet, 
which seems generous, and two hundred 
and fourteen pounds, which sounds 
about right. He has a broad face, and \vas 
sprouting a neck beard, a complement to 
a slighdy nerdy demeanor. It’s not hard 
to imagine how Subban’s chirping might 
agitate a toothless Saskatchewanian 
bmiscr. His voice remains bovlsh: nasal 
and scratchy. There is no trace of menace 
in it. 

“It’s not very big, but it’s got it all,” Si- 
cotte said, leading them inside. “It’s a tra- 

■ 

ditional house.” There were three working 
fireplaces, and a private garden, with a bar- 
becue connected directly to the gas line. 
There was even a garage — not a gi\'en in 
Westmount — although Ismail wondered 
aloud, skeptically, whether it was large 
enough to accommodate Suhbaiis truck. 

On the second floor. Subban walked 
into a wood -panelled study, with a Mur- 
phy bed and a large flat-sacenTV inountcd 
on the opposite wall, and asked, “Is this, 
like, a man cave, or what?” 

“You can make that lighter, paint it, 



make it more funkv,” Sicotte said, refer- 
ring to the panelling. 

“No, 1 like the wood, ’he said, bringing 
his hand to his chin. 

“The gentleman’s room,” Ismail 
suggested, 

Down in the basement, which had 
been renovated to include a wet bar and a 
guest bedroom, Sicotte did her best to dis- 
tract Subban from the low- hanging pipes 
and gestured with each hand, in succes- 
sion, at a couple of luxuries: “Here you 
have voiir walk-in closet, and then here’s 

F 

another, vou have vour cedar closet. ” 

“Oh, ” Subban said, turning to Is- 

mail, with a wnk. “You know wliv that ’s 

' I 

important? For your furs.” 

Sicotte flashed a look of amused sur- 
prise. “Do you have a lot of fur coats?” 

“I got a couple,” Subban said. “1 got 
some fur.” 

S ubban has spoken in interviews of his 
conscious emulation of T iger Woods, 
Kobe Bryant, and Michael Jordan, a list 
that is notable for its absence of hockey 

if 

players. He is a good friend of Novak 
Djokovic, the tennis star, and mentioned 
to me that thev have talked idly about 
planning a joint vacation trip. Last sum- 
mer, he visited Monte Carlo, and ran into 
Ma^c Johnson, who tweeted a photo of 
the two of them posing together in front 
ofvachts.When Subban returned to Can- 

I 

ada, he appeared onstage at an Alzheimer’s 
benefit with the actor Seth Rogen, a Brit- 
ish Columbian who was hoping to fulfill a 
lifelong dream of drinking from the Stan- 
ley Cup, Subban supplied the pitchers 
of beer, and even slurped up Rogen s re- 
mains — ^using a straw, so as not to anger 
the hockey gods, who arc presumed to 
smite those players who dare to touch the 
Cup before winning it. This was border- 
line sacrilege cv'en so, and a columnist for 
The Hockey News was move d to write a 
blog post arguing, contra the chuckleheads 
on Twitter, that this was “a complete non- 
trovers)'.” The trophy was a replica . 

Subban professes not to know what 
“polarizing” means. “I’m still looking 
for somebody to explain it to me,” he said 
during our first meeting, at the N.H,L.’s 
corporate headquarters, in New York, 
where he was getting his picture taken 
for a video game. (“Who is that, Denzel 
Washington?” he said, admiring his own 
image on an iPad, and revealing an un- 
blemished dental set.) Partly, this reflects 



his reticence on the subject of race — a re- 
fusal to grant unacknowledged prejudice 
any power. “ Reticence ’ is not otherwise a 
word that comes to mind when consid- 
ering Subban, and this, in turn, liclps 
explain the polarity of opinion. Hocke)'; 
like the country of its birth, has long 
valued understatement — sometimes 
comic understatement — and shunned 
salesmanship. Tlie general lack of celeb- 
rity taint is, to some tratF tionalists, one of 
the sport s great appeals, and so when 
Subban suggests, as he did not long ago, 
that the N.H.L. expand firthcr into the 
Sun Belt by adding a team in Hous- 
ton — ^“because that’s wliere Beyonce’s 
from” — ^fans (like me) laugh and cringe a 
little at the same time. 

To “grow the game,” as hockey execu- 
tives like to put it, is, inevitably, to make 
it more American, more mainstream, 
where the line between sport and celeb- 
rity is ever blurring. And o ne needn’t be a 
moose hugger to fear what this might 
mean for tlie winter game. In the United 
States, where hockcv' can stHl seem like a 
cult obsession, fans grow up memoriz- 
ing the names of Canadian towns they’U 
never visit (Kamloops, Flin Flon, Moose 
Jaw, Medicine Hat: music to a rink rat s 
ears), in tlie v'ain hope that it might bet- 
ter acquaint them with the soul of some- 
thing pure, unsullied by Kardashians and 
halftime shows. 

The conformist power of Canadian 
hockey culture is such that even New En- 
glanders and Swedes, after a few years 
of inhaling North American Zamboni 
fiimes, will come to adopt a Manitoban 
prairie lilt, and speak in run-on sentences 
of cautious optbnism. I submit as evidence 
a slew of interviews, available on YouTube 
and elsewhere, of the journejman center 
Jeff Halpern, with his pronunciation of 
“aboat” (not aboot!), and his clipped “Ah, 
you know’ s, and liis recitations of hockey 
bromides. You can’t tcU, can you, that he 
was raised in Potomac, Mandand, and 

r ^ T 

finished at St. Paul’s and Princeton? The 
allure was so great for Bobby Holik, a 
snarling sweetheart of a fonvard with a 
scar zigzagging from the top of one ear 
across his scalp, that, while growing up in 
the Czech mining town of Jihlava, he re- 
solved to abstain from drinking alcohol 
until he could sip from the Cup — ^which 
he did,after winning with the New Jersey 
Devils, in 1995, He was twenty-four. The 
Cup is the star. Here, then, is the idealized 
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face of hockej^: not any particular player 
but whichever anonymous bearded 
hulk happens to be lofting the thirty'-five 
pounds of polished silver and nickel over 
his head with a delirious, gap-toothed 
smile, tears running into crusted blood. 
No straw for him. 

At one point, at league headquarters, 
Subbans phone buzzed with an incoming 
text message. “Sidney,” he said, shaking 
his head. “Probably telling 
me to take it easy on him.” He 
added, “I told him I’m tak- 
ing him out to dinner when he 
comes to Montreal — before I 
slap him!” 

That would be Sidney 

■/ 

Crosby, a Nova Scotian prod- 
igy who at age fifteen was 
anointed by Wayne Gretzky as 
the heir to hockey’s throne. 

T* 

Crosby — formerly Sid the 
Kid — is now twenty^- seven, and the cap- 
tain of the Pittsburgh Penguins. He is 
brilliant but largely unlowd, in spite of his 
having led Team Canada to two consecu- 
tive Olympic gold medals. On the ice, he 
comes off as a bit of a whiner, someone 
who seems perpetually disappointed in 
the lesser efforts of his comrades and op- 
ponents. Off the ice, he is unfailingly po- 
lite, if repressed. It s as though all the early 
accolades had left him so afraid of dis- 
honoring his cultural inheritance that he 
doesn’t quite know how to honor it. 

Crosbv and Subban “ftatemize a little 
bit,” Subban said. They also share a tailor, 

I*' 

Marc Patrick Chevalier, who told me that 

. 

Crosbv is so shy that he only wants dark 

w- ^ ¥ 

suits — blue, black, gray,” adding, “Most 
players are like that. "Most players, but not 
Subban. “He likes to try colors, "Chevalier 
said. Trilbies and other accessories, too, 
“He’s in a league of his own.” 

“See, the way hockey is, you’re sup- 
posed to carry yourself a certain %vay, and 

behave a certain wav,” Maria Subban told 

1 ** 

me. “It’s kind of like the military, and 
partly like being the Queen.” 

She continued, “P.K. is a fun person, 
and he smiles, and all the guys, they 
hate it when he smiles on the ice, because 
hockey players are not supposed to smile 
on the ice. This is a fun game. You can 
have fiin and stiU win. And this is the 
difference between him and Sidney 

I*" 

Crosby. Sidneys Crosby is a serious guy. 
He has to put on his hockey face. He has 
to carr\'^ that around with him all the 



time. But P.K. doesn’t carry anything. 
‘Tliis is me.Tliis is the way I am. Put me 
on the ice!’” 

Tike many Canadian boys, P.K. (short 
J-^ for Pernell Karl) started skating not 
long after he could walk. H is mother was 
a skeptic (“He’s going to break his little 
legs!”), but his father, Karl, evinced an im- 
migrant’s determination to see his first- 
born son conquer the national 
pastime. Both parents arrived 
in Canada as ele\^en-year-olds, 
in 1970, he from Jamaica and 
she from Montserrat. Maria’s 
mother had died, and so she 
went to li\'e with her eldest sis- 
ter, in Toronto. Karl’s family 
settled in Sudbury, Ontario, 
where his father, a diesel me- 
chanic, had landed a job in 
the nickel-mining industry': 
Karl lived in Sudbury’s Flour Mill 
district, a Francophone neighborhood, 
where people rooted for the Montreal 
Canadicns.ln tlic nineteen-seventies, the 
Canadiens would prove to be one of the 
sport’s ah-time great teams, with Ken 
Drj'den beUveen the pipes, Guy Lafleur 
streaking up the wing, and S erge S avard, 
a.k.a, the Senator, providing stylish D. 
The newcomer was enchanted, and got 
his first pair of skates from the Salvation 
Army. But soon he learned that his expe- 
rience was too litdc, too late, and tliat or- 
ganized leagues were too costly. He grew 
to be six feet three, and was better, any- 
way, at basketball, which he played at the 
varsity level in college. 

“If you want to be an N.H.L. hockey 
plawr, TOU better be really good on your 
skates, so one of the things 1 realized was 
he needed to pu t a lot of time in at a young 
age,” Karl told me, referring to P.K., who 
was born third, after two girls, Nastassia 
and Natasha, (Hockey ^vas deemed too 
rough, so they played basketball.) “And 
one of the best times is before thev start 

y 

going to school for a full day. ” Karl bought 
secondhand equipment, and he and P.K, 
visited as many outdoor rinks as possible, 
where ice time was free. When P.K. was 
four, and attending junior kindergarten in 
the afternoon, Karl set a goal of skating 
with his son every day throughout the 
winter. This presented a logistical chal- 
lenge. Karl worked as a teacher and, for 
extra money, served as the vice- principal 
at a night school. So Maria would put P.K. 



to bed, wearing his snow pants, and Karl 
would get home at nine or ten o’clock, 
wake the boy up, and take him to Nathan 
Phillips Square, a flooded plaza in front of 
Toronto’s city hall. They played shinny, 
under the lights, past midnight, some- 
times until 2 A.M. Dad got up for work, 
while P.K. slept in. 

At age five, precocious P.K. began at- 
tracting doubters: the parents of bov's on 
opposing youth teams, who requested to 
sec the kid’s birth certificate. He was big, 
and capable of wristing the puck high and 
hard at a time when most cliUdren arc stUl 
using their sticks like shovels. The next 
year, he let rip a shot that cracked the hel- 
met of a goalie — who immediately turned 
in his pads, quitting the position alto- 
gether. “Comments were made at one 
time, I think, when he was eight," Maria 
recalled." ‘He should go play football. ’Be- 
cause P.K. was al wav's a chunky kid. But 

V ■/ 

he could skate. And they couldn’t figure 
out how he’s so heaw' and he skates so 
well and so fast. We used to laugh." 

By then, convinced that the commit- 
ment was real, Karl had begun what be- 

m 

came an annual tradition of building a 
makeshift rink in the back v'ard, like Wal- 
ter Gretzky. He and Maria also had two 
more boys now to make use of it: Mai- 
colm and Jordan, who are four and six 
years younger than P.K., respectively. 
There was a hole in the tarp that Karl 
used, and, vrith every thaw, water would 
rush toward the house of a neighbor, a 
man who spoke Utde English and had lit- 
tle use for hockey. This prompted occa- 
sional angry knocks on the door. 

A friend of Karl’s had once remarked 
that you could never have enough good 
defense. “I always kept that in mind,” 
Karl said. “I thought. If ev'^erv' team is 
looking for a good defenseman, then my 
boys will have a place in hockey” He in- 
sisted that all three boys play defense, 
even when their coaches wanted them up 
front, and when their personalities and 
puck- hand ling skills, in some cases, in- 
chned them to linger in the offensive 
zone. For Christmas, he gave them cop- 
ies of “Bobbv Orr: Mv Game,” the story 
of a defenseman who transformed the 
sport’s imaginative possibilities with his 
skill at both ends of the ice. 

In 2005, a fcw dav's before his sixteenth 

^ -r* 

birthday, P.K, was drafted by the BeUeville 
Bulls, of the Ontario Hockey League, one 
of Canada’s “major junior" conferences. It 
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was a bittersweet occasion, not only be- 
cause it meant that he'd be leaving home, 
to “billet "with a local Belle^dlle family, but 
iUso because he hadn’t been selected until 
the sixth round — an afterthought. He was 
no longer big for his age, I n fact, the rap 
on him now was that he was too small, 
and maybe too flash}^ for a defenseman. 
His sisters cried. For the Bulls, he chose to 
wear No. 6, as a reminder of the slight. 
He became the most offensively prolific 
defenseman in Belleville historv, and 
achie\'ed redemption two years later, when 
he was drafted, this time in the second 
round, by his dad’s beloved Canadiens. 

Jordan, the youngest, who is now 
nineteen and billeting with the same 
Belle\Tlle family, is within range of sur- 
passing P,K. s junior scoring marks. 
Jordan is smaller (five foet nine, a buck 
seventy- five) and faster than P.K., and 
was drafted last vear by the Vancouver 
Canucks. “Jordans going to be the best of 
all of us,"P.K. said recently. 

Malcolm, the middle brother, and 
the tallest (six feet two), was a Belleville 
Bull as well. He now plays for the Pro^n- 
dence Bruins, in the American Hockey 
League — as a goalie. As reserved as his 
older brother is flamboyant, Malcolm 
never liked playing defense, and finally, at 
the age of thirteen, persuaded his parents 
to get him a proper set of goaltending 
equipment. “We tried to get him to for- 
get about it, "Maria said. “Its very expen- 
sive.” Five )^'ears later, he was a first-round 
draft pick in the N.H.L. 

T he eldest Subban boy made his 

N.H.L. debut in 2010, and it wasn’t 

long before his attitude elicited the indig- 
nation of Don C herry, hockey s chief cul- 
ture warrior. C herrv, a former coach of the 
Boston Bruins, has for the past tliirty^-odd 
\ears been a fixture on the CBC’s Satur- 
day institution “Hockey Night in Can- 
ada.” He lectures weekly on the virtues of 
toughness and self-sacrifice, and on per- 
ceived threats to the sport’s dignity from 
modernity in its many guises. Tlie jingo- 
ism and self-seriousness are leavened by 
his getup, an endlessly rotating series of 
outlandish suits, and by occasional ap- 
pearances from Blue, CherrT,'’s bull-terrier 
sidekick. Ten years ago, the CBC aired a 
series called “The Greatest Canadian," so- 
liciting viewer input in ranking the most 

individuals in the nation’s 
history. Cherry, or Grapes, as he is fondly 




called, came in seventh, ahead of Wayne 
Gretzkj', who was tenth. (First place went 
to Tommy Douglas, the politician who in- 
troduced universal health care.) 

“It’s good to be cockj^^ when you come 
in the league,” Cherrj' said after an Octo- 
ber, 2010, game bct\vccn the Canadiens 
and the Penguins, in which the rookie 
could be seen pestering Sidney Crosby. 
“Really, it’s good to be cocky — I like it. 
But you gotta show a little respect. To- 
night, we’ve got him, he’s giving Crosby 
heck, pushing Crosby, telling Crosb)^ what 
to do. And what did I say to you in the first 
period? ‘Somebody’s going to get this 
guy.’”The producers cued up a video of a 
Penguin clipping Subban in the face with 
a high stick. Ron MacLean, Cherry’s 
long-suffering straight man, intoned, 
“Surely to God, you’re not recommending 
the guy take a stick to him." Cherry re- 
plied, “I just predicted he’s going to get 
hurt . And, if he has a big mouth like tliat, 
he’s going to get hurt worse. ” 

A month later, Mike Richards, a cen- 



ter for the Philadelphia Flyers, made a 
similarly o minous prediction that sounded 
more like a threat. “It’s just frustrating to 
see a young guy like that come in here, and 
so much as diink tliat he’s better than a lot 
of people,” Richards said, “You have to 
cam respect in this league. . . . Hopefully, 
someone on their team addresses it, be- 
cause I’m not saying Im going to do it, but 
something might happen to him if he 
continues to be that cockvC 

Subban’s family believes that others 
have mistaken their beloved P.K. s boister- 
ous personalityTor something more sinis- 
ter. “He is confident,” Maria sap. “My son 
is a different kettle of fish.” He is also an 
inveterate camera hog, dating to the earli- 
est birthday parties and home videos, I can 
vouch for his chirping outside the rink, 
too, turning up the radio at stoplights and 
drawing wayward looks from other driv- 
ers as he shimmies in his seat. 

But Cherry and Richards, in airing 
their grievances, were appealing to hock- 
ey’s honor code, the moral self-policing. 
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through controlled violence and ritualized 
fighting, that has arguably relegated the 
sport to the American margins. So en- 
trenched is the code that teams have tra- 
ditionally delegated a salaried roster spot 
to a brutish figure — an “enforcer ’ — rather 
than leave justice to the referees. Subbans 
crime, in essence, was dereliction of rookie 
status, and the complaints of Cherry and 
Richards seemed to be validated bv re- 

■h' 

ports of intra- squad skirmishes between 
Subban and some veteran teammates. 

Subbans strengths were easily evident 
to an untrained eve, and this made him 
especially appealing from a growth- ori- 
ented perspective, in a sport that is often 
too fast and chaotic to attract novice 
viewers. He had a hundred-mile-an-hour 
slap shot (a “howitzer,’^ according to 
Cherry), and he delivered explosive 
checks, too, owing to his peculiar habit of 
backing i nto players, ass first, rather than 
springing fonvard with the upper body. 
This was a contemporary twist on an 
old-fashioned technique: not a hip check, 
now considered a fiiding art, but a “bum” 
check, in Chcrr)''s formulation. (“When 
vou hit with v^our shoulder, that’s a lot of 
force on an extremity,” Subban told Sports 
Illustrated recently, offering a kind of 
medical rationalization. “\bur butt and 
back are two of the strongest parts of your 



result of all that early practice at Nathan 
Phillips Square. His strides were conspic- 
uous — more staccato than legato — but 
he darted lateriilly with finesse, and could 
accelerate out of a sharp turn with his 
head up, ready to make a play. 

His weaknesses were subtle: a ten- 
dency to wind up out of position, to make 
jjoor choices about when to press forward, 
to annoy his coaches and teammates. And 
Cherrv:; the former coach, seemed almost 
to be offering a correctwe to the dazzling 
exploits, on behalf of hockey insiders, lest 
any interested new viewers get the mis- 
taken impression that hockey is such an 
easy game. As Subbans career continued, 
Cherrv' called him out for “sillv stuff,” like 




and also for “diving,” or falling dishonesdy, 
to draw a penalty. The problem, as some 
observ^ers noted, was that Cherrv, in his 

^ T* 

ongoing attempts to valorize hockeys 
humble grinders and muckers, had long 
made a habit of scapegoating talented 
outsiders. First it was Swedes (too soft), 
then Ru ssians (too fickle) , and now Sub- 
ban (too cocky) . 

Like European soccer, hockey has had 
its slrare ofbanana-throwing incidents, but 
in the case of Subban — or of Josh Ho- 
Sang, the NewAbrk Islanders’ first-round 



draft pick last summer — ^itcan be trickv'^ to 
tease out the racial coding and stereotvp- 
ing from the coaching. Ho-Sang s father 
is a Jamaican tennis pro, and his mother 
is a Chilean Jew. His great-grandfather 
was born in Hong Kong, He has acquired 
a reputation as a problem case, and, despite 
his widely acknowledged talents, was left 
off Hockey Canadas roster for the upcom- 
ing World Junior Championships. “When 
I start dangling, my G.M. calls me a Har- 
lem Globetrotter,” Ho-Sang told the To- 
ronto Sun^ a few months ago, referring to 
a deft style of stickhandling, in which the 
puck is presented tantalizingly close to a 
defender, only to be cradled awav in an 
instant. “Whv am I a Harlem Globe- 
trotter? Analogies get related to basketb:iU 
all the time with me. I don’t play basket- 
ball. r Ve never played basketball. I’m a 
hockey player.” 

Subban can dangle, too, but claims not 
to mind the analogies . “If someone wants 
to call me a Harlem Globetrotter, well, 
great, go ahead,” he told me, “I was v^ery 
good at basketball. I was a really good 
point guard. 1 was the best passer.” He be- 
lieves, in fact, that passing, and not shoot- 
ing, is his greatest asset on the ice. He has 
a knack for scoring memorable goals, per- 
haps a dozen or so per year, but his seventy 
assists over the past two seasons rank sec- 
ond among all defensemen in the league. 

Yet it was a projectile from Subbaris 
howitzer that lingers in my mind as one 
of the enduring images of last spring’s 
playoffs. This was during Game Five of 
the Eastern Conference semifinal series 
between the Canadiens and their hated ri- 
vals the Bruins, in which Cherry had ac- 
cused Subban of“poking the bear” — pro- 
voking Cherry’s former team with a low 
and possibly dangerous hit on the enforcer 
Shawn Thornton. After the first game, in 
which Subban scored two goals, including 
the overtime winner, a disturbing number 
of Boston fans had used the N-word on 
social media, (One tweet read, “Tied 
somctliing for SUB BAN, ’’and was accom- 
panied by an image of a noose.) And here, 
four games later, was Subban, occupying 
the point on the power play, so impatient 
for the puck that he began bouncing up 
and down on his skates, like a chUd with- 
out a care. (“He says, ‘Mom, when I’m 
plajnng, from my head to my toes, I don’t 
feel amthing,’” Maria told me.) He ev^en 
got airborne, just as a teammate was 
finally getting around to setting him up 
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with a pass. Slow" it down now, and watch 
carehiUy: Subbans skate blades reestablish 
contact with the ice a second before he 
one-times a laser beam into the upper 
right corner. 

H ockeys postseason series arc easily 

fashioned into morality plays. Bru- 
ins fans had begun the conference 
semifinal by selling “Canadien Dive 
Team” shirts, with Subbans No. 76 on the 
back, to project their belief in the superfi- 
ciality of Subbans theatrics: a little too 
much embellishment from a guy who 
leads with his bum. S hawn Thomto ns an- 
swer to Subbans jump shot was a weaseUy 
squirt of the water bottle from the bench, 
aimed at No, 76 as he skated past. Thorn- 
ton was fined a couple of thousand dol- 
lars — for lameness, I like to think. 

Enforcers like Thornton, according to 
the northern mythology, are the rock salt 
of the frozen earth: otlierwise gentle giants 
who mete out punishment with their 
shoulders and fists so that those blessed 
with more skill may play on peacefully. 
Tlie selfless nature of their job (which also 
requires absorbing punches from their 
counterparts) lends them a stoical aura, 
and they are often said to be the kindest 
and, in a way, the most thoughtful placers. 
Scoring goals is all instinct and timing; en- 
forcing is a philosophy. But the romance is 
waning in these days of greater worrj'^ over 
brain injury. A scries of untimely deaths b\f 
accomplished N.H.L, enforcers has re- 
minded even those who thrill to a good 
scrap that the toll of it all maybe too great, 
and has suggested a kind of enabling on 
the part of teams and doctors, who have 
tended to look the other wav when the 
self- medicating, through alcohol and pre- 
scription painkillers, gets out of hand. 
Have we been mistaking a dmg-induced 
trance for quiet contemplation all along? 

As if concussions weren't problem 
enough, here come the nerds, too, arriv- 
ing late to the ri nk after their \nctory laps 
around the baschall diamond and, more 
recently the hardwood court. And what 
their stats show, or seem to show, is that 
an aesthete s preference for smooth skat- 
ing and passing over bumping and 
grinding may actually represent sound 
strateg)". The alternath^e, better known 
as “dump and chase,” and championed 
by the likes of Grapes, has prevailed for 
decades in and around Ontario: Cana- 
dian hockey central. The old idea in- 



volves chipping or flinging the puck 
down to the far corner, and then chasing 
after it, with an aim toward pinning the 
opposing team in its own defensive end; 
first guy pounds the retrieving defense- 
man into the boards, second guy collects 
the loose puck. It s a conserv^atwc ap- 
proach, meant to negate the possibility 
of costly turnov^ers in the neutral zone — 
the middle section of the ice, 

“Possession,” meanwhile, is the name of 
the new analjiacs game, and it has an intu- 
itive logic: if TOU ve got the puck, w"hy get 
rid of it, only to have to work so hard to get 
it back? (Well, a cvmic might say, because 
this giv^es \'ou an excuse to pound someone 
into the boards.) Pond hockey really is the 
best hockev. A coroUarv of aU this is that it s 
not just pointless but counterproductive to 
devote a precious roster spot to someone 
v^o can’t rcallv" skate. Enforcers arc an en- 
dangered species, thanks in large part to 
hockeys newest outsiders. This summer, 
the Devuls hired an Indian-American 
from suburban Bergen County, Sunny 
Mehta, to mn tlreir new analytics depart- 
ment. H is background? Professional 
poker player and jazz guitarist. 

Perhaps the biggest factor in tlie ascen- 
sion of the possession mantra, howev^er, is 
the rise of players like Subban. He is em- 
blematic of a generation of defensemen 
who arc nimble enough to fetch a dumped 
puck, dodge the onrushing bull, and start 
carrying it back the odier way, thereby ne- 
gating the old strateg)", which was tried 
and true only so long as defensemen were 
selected for their size instead of for their 
puck- moving prowess. “High risk, high 
reward nowadays” is how Seth Jones, a 
twenty-year- old American defenseman 
for the NashvUlc Predators (and the son 
of Popev^e Jones, the former N.B.A. re- 
bounding specialist), put it to me, men- 
tioning that Subban has become “the face 
of modem defensemen.” Jones is six feet 
four, but not what we beer- league players 
would call a pylon, as a man his height 
would hav"c been in the old davs. 

The flourishing of multifaceted de- 
fensemen, in fact, helps explain the strang- 
est indignity of Subbans career thus far, 
when he was nearly left off the Canadian 
01\Tnpic roster for Sochi, just six months 
after he won the Norris Trophy, as the 
N.H.L.’s best defenseman. The ostensible 
top plavier at his position in the world’s 
most elite league somehow not worthy of 
representing his own national team? Can- 



ada now has so many good defensemen, 
the argument went, that it could afford to 
rely on a lower- risk approach. The team 
won gold, and Subban played just elev^en 
minutes, in a blowout victory over Austria. 

* V 

Evidently, the tiviism that compelled Karl 
Subban two decades ago is no longer so 
true: it turns out you can have enough 
good defensemen, and not every team 
needs another. 

Subban has found, in the Sochi hum- 
bling, an opportunity to demonstrate his 
maturity to those who thought him in- 
sufficiently deferential when he came into 
the league. “The Olj’mpics is about rep- 
resenting yoiu country, and if you get an 
opportunity to play you give it all you 
have,” he told me. “At the end of the day, 
we won. I got a gold medal. I don’t care 
how I got it.” He added, “People make a 
mistake saying I’m trying to break dowir 
barriers and change the game. Pm not 
trying to do any of that.” 

Nevertheless, as the face of modem de- 
fensemen, if not of the ev^ohing sport it- 
self, he offered a few thoughts on the state 
of play. Take diving, for instance, the bane 
of rinksidc fundamentalists, who ridicule 
soccer stars for writhing in fake agony at 
the mere hint of a trip. “Embellishing 
happens in all sports,” Subban said,shmg- 
ging. “The thing about hockev^ is, people 
are like, ‘Hockey’s too good of a sport, no- 
body should be embellishing.’ Well, the 
hest pktyrs do it, the worst players do it, 
mediocre players do it. It’s just part of the 
game.” Never much of a fighter. Subban 
calls himselP indifferent ’’on the subject of 
its possible eradication, “Whatev^er they 
decide to do. I’ll be happy,” he said. He 
also offered a novel and, to my mind, wor- 
thy suggestion, that the league could 
benefit from replacing some of the tired 
heavy metal that is pumped into arenas 
with a little old-school Michael Jackson. 
“That would get me fired up,” he said. 

Subban doesn’t sec himself and Don 
Cherry" as all that different, and admired 
Cherry’s suits, recognizing, by compari- 
son, his role as a “rookie” in the fashion 
game. “It’s fun watching Don Cherry, 
man, "he said. “Negati\"e or positive, when 
he speaks about P. K. Subban it’s the 
highlight of my day, O.K.? Because I’m 
that same litde kid sitting in front of the 
TV screen with my dad, watching Don 
Cherr\" talk about whoever.” 

V 

Cherry, when I spoke with him re- 
cently by phone, reminded me that he had 
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coached Bobby Orr, the greatest skating 
defenseman of all time, and that he had 
been one of the biggest champions of 
Subban (whom he has occasionally com - 
pared to Orr), advocating a bigger role for 
him at the Sochi Games. “But he’s got to 
stop the bow-and-arrow stuff, and he was 
climbing the glass after a goal, doing 
handstands, and in hockey, when you do 
that, you just piss off the otlier team,” 
Cherry' said, likening such “hotdo^ng” 
to a baseball slugger showing up the 
pitcher by admiring his home run. “Don’t 
get me wrong,” Cherry'^ continued. “He s 
great for hockey. And, if you ever talk to 
him personally he’s the most polite, nic- 
est kid. You’d want him for a son, you 
know what I mean?” 

K en Dry'den, writing in “The Game ’’ 

, (1983), his celebrated rumination 
on hockey and on the particular experi- 
ence of playing for Le Bleu- Blanc- Rouge, 
as Francophones call the Canadiens, de- 
scribed the old Montreal Forum as “hock- 
ey^’s shrine, a glorious melting pot of team, 
city^, and sporting tradition.” He went on: 

It is not elegant, not dramatic, not excit- 
ing or controversial; it is a cautious, box-like 
mix of browns and beiges, pebbled concrete, 
glazed brick, and aluminum that, but for its 
height, might look more at borne in a subur- 
ban industrial park, . . . Yet, in its unassum- 



ing elegance, it offers the right environtTient 
for Itockcv iti Montreal. On the ice and off, 
it’s an environment that efoesn’t try too hard, 
that doesn’t need to, where everything fits: 
fans in stylish winter furs, usherettes in 
bright, tasteful uniforms, an operatic tenor, a 
special team, a style of play, and most of all 
a gatne. 

The Forum was abandoned in 1996, 
three years after the Habs (as Anglos say^ 
alluding to Les Habitants, another French 
coinage) won the last of their twenty-four 
Stanley Cups. They' arc the Yankees with- 
out the Steinbrennerian renaissance. And, 
like the Yankees, they' have replaced their 
historic old building with a newer, more 
corporate one that is better at milking the 

tradition for mone\'. 

■/ 

The Bell Centre is not all that distin- 
guishable from the Staples Center, in Los 
Angeles, or the Prudential Center, in 
Newark, for that matter — a brick- and - 
glass box that relies on flashing lights and 
Jumbotron gimmickry to assault the 
senses. The fans in Montreal do not dress 
more styllsHy than any others, unless you 
count the ubiquitous sweaters — the 
replica jerseys — ^with their iconic “CH” 
logos, for Club dc Hockey Canadicn. 
Coldplay^bl asts over the P.A., and t he ro- 
tating cast of new anthem singers is not 
^ good as the operatic tenor in Vancou- 
ver. Between periods, frke Zambonis with 



Coors Light logos perform rooster tails 
on the ice while a passenger fires T-sliirts 
out of cannons into the stands. It seems 
only fitting that the defense once an- 
chored by a pfted player called the Sena- 
tor is now led by the Subbanator. 

But Subban may be the perfect heir to 
the august tradition. Old-time Montreal 
partisans retain a snobbish pride, because 
to root for the Habs of old was not to 
cheer on plodding dump -and -chasers or 
would-be boxers on skates but to cele- 
brate genuine artistry (with an edge). 
And not a small part of their pride comes 
from the team’s historical reliance on 
local boys — Quebecois, hockey'’s original 
minorities. Maurice (the Rocket) Rich- 
ard, the first play'cr ever to score fifry^ goals 
in an N.RL. season, was a target of fre- 
quent ethnic taunts in the forties and 
fifties, and hotheaded as a result. The so- 
called Richard Riot, on St. Patricks Day 
in 1955, occurred after the Rocket was 
banished for the remainder of the season 
by league officials, for knocking out a ref- 
eree during a fracas that began with a 
Bruins errant stick clipping Richard in 
the face. Fans pelted the leagues presi- 
dent with eggs and garbage, and then 
spilled out of the Forum onto St. Cath- 
erine Street, where they smashed car 
windows. 

For many years, the hockey world (or 
the portion of it showcased in the 
N.H.L.) was sm all enough that tliis re- 
gional connection gave the Canadiens 
more than a marketing boost. They' could 
play with a distinct style — a river- hoc key'^ 
flair — and stiU win, like the Brazilian na- 
tional soccer teams of Pclc’s dav. Richard 

■/ 

\vas preceded by^ Newsy' Lalonde and his 
Flying Frenchmen teammates, and fol- 
lowed by Beliveau, Coiirnoyer, Savard, 
Lafleur, Lemaire.Then came the Czechs, 
the Russians, and a boom in American 
participation, plus free agency. A provin- 
cial team can’t easily' win a global game, 
and the franchise has struggled, since 
Drvdcns davs, to maintain a balance be- 
tween honoring the community's pride 
and satisWng the fans’ essential prefer- 
ence for \ictory. Its leading scorers today 
hail from New Canaan, the Czech Re- 
public, and Denmark. The terrific goalie 
Carev Price is a British Columbian. 

After last season’s captain, Brian Gionta 
(a Rochester boy), left for Buffalo, the club 
balked at promoting Subban, continuing a 
pattern, dating to his arrival, of hesitant 




n 










embrace. E\'en his big contract, a coup b)' 
any standard, came only after negotiations 
stalled and the two sides went before an 
arbitrator, '*1 feel that if people were watch- 
ing c\'cr\'^ single hockey player as closely as 
sometimes I’m being watched in Mon- 
treal, they \¥ould realize that Im not the 
only person who talks on the ice,” he once 
told me. The Bell Centre may not be the 
Forum, but it is still haunted by legends. 
After he signed the eight-year deal. Sub- 
ban received a congratidatorj' phone call 
from the wife of Jean Beliyeau, le Gros 
BlU — who died last week, at the age of 
eighty-three . A Montreal friend of mine 
e-mailed, “Sounds insane to say this, but 
Beliveau and Mandela are the two people 
I’ve met who impressed me most. Its like 
the air moved around him. He’d walk by 
and )oucl feel his presence.” 

The future belongs to Subban, but, 
for now, he gets to wear an “A, ’for alter- 
nate captain (he is one of four), and only 
during home games. When I first ap- 
proached a Canadiens press officer about 
my interest in doing this story, during 
last season’s playoffs, he asked if I’d seen 
the \ddeo that the N.H.L. produced and 
put on its Web site, tided “A Superstar’s 
Life,” feattiring Subban. “We wish they 
hadn’t done that,” he said amiably, in a 
charming Qtiebecois accent. “He’s just a 
twenty- four- VC ar-old kid. Wc like P.K. 
to stay just the way he is. We don’t think 
of him as a superstar. Wc think of him 

as P.K.” 

For many Habs fans, who hav'e grown 
used to losing — or, rather, not always 
winning — the organizational paternal- 
ism has become a source of frustration. 
“Let P.K. be P.K.!” they argue, in re- 
sponse to a coaching staff that has con- 
sistently tried to rein in his wandering 
ways. The sentiment is strongest among 
Francophones, who now include a sub- 
stantial Haitian population, but to spend 
time with Subban in Montreal is to ex- 
perience widespread appreciation. 

At a restaurant in Westmount one af- 
ternoon not long ago, a middle-aged 
woman approached Subbahs table and 
identified herself as “Michelle’s mom,” 
causing Subban to blush with embarrass- 
ment. MicheUc was a sometime waitress 
at the restaurant, with whom Subban 
often flirted. “She says you come in and 

H fi* 

you guys chat a little bit, and it’s O.K.,” 
Mom said, beaming. “I always say to her, 
’\bu have to tell him that he reminds me 



of Rocket Richard.’ The Rocket, that’s 
what I call you.” 

The arrival of a force as disniptive as 
Subban, in an institution as self-regard- 
ing as Ic Club du Hockey, is as signifi- 
cant, in its way, as Gretzky’s arrival was 

^ ^ r* 

in Hollywood a quarter-century ago. 
Last month, with the Canadiens off to 



teU me — this being an event celebrating 
black culture — can you give us a word 
about what happened in the Vancouver 
Sun this morning?” one of them asked. 

The Sun, in its coverage of the Ca- 
nucks’ victory over the San Jose Sharks in 
an exhibition game, had printed a photo- 
graph of Jordan Subban being congratu- 
lated by teammates. It was Jordan’s first 
game in an N.H.L. uniform, and, on his 
first shift, on his first shot, he’d scored a 
goal. The caption read ,“ Vancouver Ca- 
nucks celebrate goal by Jordan Subban 
(dark guy in the middle) . . .” 

“Listen, obviously there’s things in the 
world that happen that we have no con- 
trol over,” Subban said. “I thought they 
made the right adjustments,” (The paper 
rcmo\'cd the description fi"om the online 
edition.) He was determined not to let a 
careless error of judgment distract from a 
triumphant occasion. “We made history 
yesterday,” he said, and reminded ever\'one 
that Malcolm, the goalie, had also placed 
the previous night, for the Bniins, against 
die Canadiens. “I had a smile on my face 
the whole time,” he said. “It’s something 
I’m verv'^ proud of as an older brother. I feel 
1 helped them get tiiere,” 

Subban was at the festival because 
Spike Lee had requested his presence. Lee 
was being honored with a lifetime- achieve- 
ment award, and wanted a worthv cmi- 
nence to give it to him. Subban brought 
along Marwan Ismail, his real-estate 
firiend, and Marc Patrick Chev'alier, his tai- 
lor, and before posing for the paparazzi 
with Lee he handed one of two phones 



that he always carries (for business and 
pleasure) to Ismail so that he could snap 
some mementos. Chevalier stood off to 
the side, and disaissed the principal chal- 
lenge of bespoke hockey tailoring; work- 
ing around the players’ ample posterior. 
“They all have it, some of them bigger 
than others," he said. “If you touch it, you 



Canadiens would be coming to Madison 
Square Garden. 

“Norember,” Subban answered, after 
consulting with Ismail, who w'as still car- 
rying Subbahs phone. 

Lee appeared to make a mental note, 
“\bu come in the day before?” he asked, 
suggesting tliat they ought to make plans 
to get together again, the be^nning of a 
friendship, perhaps. “Where do you guys 
stay?” 

“Last time wc were there, wc staved at 
this Omni hotel.” 

“Omni!” Lee feigned a loss of interest. 
“Dag, you guys are cheap!” 

“Yeah, Spike, we don’t — like, these 

N.H.L. teams . . .” 

“It’s not the N.B.A.” 

“It’s not the N.B.A.,” Subban agreed. 
“But we’re Montreal Canadiens. They 
take good care of us. Sometimes wc’rc at 
the Ritz. Sometimes we’re at the Four 
Seasons.” 

Lee, passably assured, scribbled his 
phone number for Suhban. The lights 
flickered. Out in the theatre, a montage 
of Lee’s films began playing. The festi- 
val's director, Fabiennc Colas, welcomed 
everyone by' saying that the black com- 
munity “here in Canada” had been lack- 
ing role models. “So today' it’s my plea- 
sure to welcome somebody that we all 
love, somebody who is one of a kind.” 

Subban took the stage. “First off, 1 
want to talk about respect,” he said. “Yju 
know. I’m twenty- five years old, and I 
learn every day of my life that you have to 
earn respect. It’s not given.”* 



a terrific start, atop the Eastern Confer- say, Is that steel?’ A typical tailor wUl make 

it %vide, to make sure it’s safe. It’s 
not the ritjht way to do it.” Sub- 



cnce, 






ar made the cover of 



Sports Illustrated. Well, the 



C a nadi 




, any'way. 




n the red carpet of the 






Film Festival, shortly be- 
fore the start of this season, a 





' for the Canadiens’ 



alternate 








., can you 




bans ensemble for the 



evening 



included a seersucker shirt (“It’s 
the first time he ’s ttying it, and I 
cant wait for his feedback”) and 
a pink tie. “Today, we toned it 
down a little bit, ’’Chevalier said. 
“It’s fill coming. It’s a film festi- 
val. It’s not actually about him.” 
Backstage, before the start, 
Lee asked Subban when the 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA 

HOLLWOOD AND VINE 

The entertainment mdustry seeks the future m ‘viral ‘video. 

BY TAD FRIEND 



f you haven’t watched YjuTube in a 
while — if youVe joined the Amish, 



or you’re Edward Snowden — a lot has 



changed. Early on, the platform was a 
salmagundi of on t-of- focus lifecasts. 
The viral hits were cats getting wet and 
one-offs like “Charlie Bit My Finger — 
Again!,” a 2007 \ddeo whose expose of 
House of Atreus-stylc family strife 
has earned it more than eight hundred 
million views. (Spoiler alert: a baby 
bites his brother s finger.) YouTube was 
adults with camcorders shooting kids 
being adorably themselves. It was ama- 
teur hour. 

Nowadays, \buTubc is almost alarm- 
ingly professional. It has millions of 
channels dev^oted to personalities and 
products, which are often aggregated 
into “verticals” containing similar con- 
tent. The most popular videos are filmed 
by teen-agers and twentysomethings 
who use Red Epic cameras and three- 



point 




ting to 






the platform’s stars behave in ways that 
are contingent upon a camera. For in- 
’s most 



stance, they act. One 
visible shows — currently 

J 

magazine and subway 





-car 




m 



every- 

T* 



where — is an action series called “Video 
Game High School” that would be ri ght 
at home on MTV. 



So it wasn’t entirely surprising that 
some of the most eager participants at 
this summer’s VidCon, a conference cel- 
ebrating \buTube, were tliose who’d been 
displaced firom the platform’s dynamics: 
adults. Indeed, the conference felt like a 
May- December romance. Onstage at the 
Anaheim Convention Center, as the pro- 
ceedings began, sat Jeffrey Katzenberg, 

the sixt\'’- three-year-old C . E . O. of Dream 

■/ 

Works Animation. In the audience were 
more than a thousand middle-aged spec- 
tators — producers, agents, ad execs — as 
entranced as Katzenberg was by You- 
Tube’s smorgasbord of “snackable con- 




tent. "With the platform’s user s watclii ng 
more than six billion hours of video a 
month, and people consuming more 
than nine times as much digital video as 
they did in 2010, HoUjwood planned to 
secure its own future by consummating a 
mcigcr. Last year, DreamWorks bought 
AwesomenessT V, a company that man- 
ages Y)uTubc stars, for ffurty-thrcc mil- 
lion dollars, and a wave of old -media in- 
vestment followed. 

Sitting opposite Katzenberg, in the 
role of the skeptical father of the bride, 
was the thirty- four-year- old Hank 
Green, one of VidCon’s founders. Green, 
a fierce advocate for \ouTube’s singers, 
comedians, and “vloggers ” (video blog- 
gers), wondered aloud whether You- 
Tubers, most of whom yearn for Holly- 
wood’s embrace, wouldn’t be wiser to 
shrink ffotn it. “You have everything we 
don’t have, which is resources and money' 
and expertise and connections, ’’ he 
reminded Katzenberg. “You, obv'iously, 
if you wanted to, could just be like” — 
he swept his ann sideways and made a 
crusliing sound. 

Katzenberg, professing his sincerity, 
said that he simply wanted to be a “great 
lighthouse” beaming out helpful links 
and new verticals to orient tliose lost in 
this teeming sea. But his musings were 
swiftly silenced by a prolonged roar 
from outside the building — the rest of 
VidCon’s nineteen thousand attendees, 
mostly teen-age girls who’d come not to 
monetize but to adore. The clamor was 
for Tyler Oakley, an impish YouTube 
personality' with brighdy dyed hair whose 
passion for gay rights, suicide prevention, 

fast food, One Direction, Lady Gaga, and 

pretty much everything else exemplifies 
the platform’s all-embracing ethos. “I’m 
glad I had security, ” Oakley said after- 
yvard, “because everyone %vas trydng to 
touch mv hair. ” Oakley’s was only the 
first “bomb msh”of the three-dav confer- 



ence, as attendees swarmed anyone hid- 
den by bodyguards, fangirled at the Vid- 
Con prom, and scouted for wizards on 
the Quidditch pitch. More than nine 
hundred YouTube channels have at least 




mania. Even unknown buskers inspired 
squeals and selfics: as in Pascal’s wager, 
little was lost if the singers turned out not 



to be stars, and — who knows? — mavhe 
they’d be stars tomorrow. 

Because people can watch whatever 
they want yvhenever they want on tlieir 

phones, digital platforms reveal what 

tweens and teens really like. Thematically, 

J J ' 

the rebellion is pretty traditional: they 
like hearing that their feelings rule and 
that die adult world is an epic fail. It’s the 
formats that are new; instead of finding 
reassurance in scripted soaps like “Daw- 
son’s Creek,” they find it in unscripted 

homilies from charismatic kids and cu- 
rated images of Idiocy. 

Devotees of the digital brand Break 
surf channels that Include “All the 





111 U 

1 



Bizarre $L Amazing, ’’ and, of 



course, “Gaming.” Girls love YouTube’s 

beauty tutorials and hoys love its “Let’s 

V ^ 



Play” videos, where you follow along as 
someone plays video games. The plat- 
form’s biggest star is a Swedish gamer 
who goes by PewDlePie and live -sn arks 
as he battles mutants or na\agates the vir- 
tual reality of Dinotown, “Oh, God, now 
he’s eating my hcautifi.il face!” he cries, 
upon meeting a Camotaurus.“l bet I was 
delicious!” PewDiePie has thirty-two 
million subscribers and earns four million 




Like punk and piercings and paintball 
before them, these videos seem to have 

been designed exjiressly to blow parental 

minds. Adults focus on the brewty. Not- 
ing that most of the popular material 
on YouTube is between two and seven 
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minutes long, Ynon Krciz, the president 
of Maker Studios — a leading multichan- 
nel netwmk, or M.C,N., which aggre- 
gates channels to increase their ad reve- 
nues — told me, ‘Tm not sure the mil- 
lennial generation has the patience to 
watch twelve, thirteen episodes of an 
hour-long sho^v — e\'en a half-hour show.” 
Kids focus on the community. Digital 
stars are always in your pocket, always 
available for oversharing; because the 
viewing experience is so handheld and 
interstidal, it feels less like vegging with 
“N CIS” than like carr^dng around a new- 
born puppy'. The %iewing relationship is 
bilateral — digital stars take fans’ pro- 
gramming ideas and regularly answer 
their questions — and its promise is “I’m 
just like you.” Stardom used to be predi- 
cated on a mystique derived from scar- 
city; you don’t really know much about 
George Clooney. Now it s predicated on 
a familiarity derived from ubiquity. As 
the teen-age beauty^ vlogger Bethany 
Mota exclaimed at VidCon, referring to 
her le^on of subscribers/! never thought 
1 would have over six million best friends 
that arc all around the world!” 

Robert Ky'ncfthe global head of busi- 
ness and content at \buTubc, told me, 
“People who grew up in an age of con- 
nected phones and cameras everywhere 
are self-aware at all times — they cant es- 



cape it.” Digital stars look like Larry 
King’s grandkids: they have large heads, 
wide eyes, great teeth, and active hands, 
and they never blink or pause for breath 
lest thev lose your attention. A chatty race 
of manga people, they stream their lives 
across multiple \buTubc channels (one 
for outtakes and B-roU, one for live gam- 
ing, one for podcasts, etc.) as well as over 
Tumblr, Twitter, Instagram, and Face- 
book, with merch available on each. Tra- 
ditional entertainers call themselves ac- 
tors or writers or directors or the “Blue’s 
Clues ’ guy; Digital talents, who often do 
all of the above — ^who learn Final Cut 
Pro and Photoshop from Y)uTubc vid- 
eos — call themselves “creators” or “in- 
fluencers.”They don’t have to respond to 
executives’ notes or depend on a market- 
ing division in Burbank, They just have to 
be radiant, humble, and terrific. The 
singer Meghan Tonjes introduced her set 
on VidCons main stage by calling out,“l 

love vou all verv much,” but it went with- 

^ ■/ ^ 

out saying. YouTube, %vith its culture of 
D.I.Y. meets B.F.F, is how a generation 
admires itself 

“Within five years, YouTube wiU be 
the biggest media platform of any, by far, 
in the entire world,” Katzenberg told 
me. But the digital realm is no country 
for old men; younger, fleeter forms and 
stars are emerging faster and faster, and 



you almost can’t trust aiwone o^^r thir- 
teen to understand them. YouTube’s pri- 
macy’^ as the place teen-agers go after 
school is already being challenged, espe- 
cially by Vine, an app of looping six- sec- 
ond \ndeos that lau nched last year. Awe- 
somcncssTV’s biggest stars arc the 
teen-age Viners Cam and Nash: Cam- 
eron Dallas and his friend Nash Grier, a 
rascal with antifreeze-blue eves who, at 

-if ^ 

sixteen, has ten million foEowers. Rob 
Fishman, the co-founder of Niche, a 
branding firm that connects Viners with 
advertisers, noted that, after only a few 
months on Vine, an unshaved account 
manager at his company “has more 
viewership than the New York Times 
has circulation. ’’Freddie Wong, a twenty- 
ninc-ycar-old director who co-crcated 
“Video Game High School,” told me, 
“This world, even to me, is so vast and 
nuanced and incomprehensible it’s like 
the blind man feeling the elephant — a 
giant merry-go-round of teens chasing 
someone who’s famous for making 
six -second wdcos. ” 

W hile most of the top American 

YouTube rs have moved to Los 
Angeles, the entertainment capital of the 
world, most of the top Viners launch 
their attacks on fame from the city’s new- 
est crossroads: Andrew Bachelors living 
room. Bachelor, known to his friends as 
Bach and to his nine million Vine fol- 
lowers as KingBach, is a rubber-faced, 
Gumby-limbed twentv-six-vear-old 
who bestrides the sidewalks of his Hol- 
lywood neighborhood in shower shoes, 
wearing a putatively' cat- themed T-shirt 

emblazoned “Love All Pussy.” He was 

■ 

born in Toronto to a family of Jamaican 

heritage, grew up in West Palm Beach, 

and headed to Hollywood as fast as he 

■■ 

could. “1 knew since third grade 1 wanted 
to be Jim Carrey,” he told me. “His free- 
dom, his goofincss, his crazy, loud, sudden 
energy, I told my family I was going to be 
a pediatrician, but in the back of my mind 
1 was like. Nope, Pm going to be the big- 
gest movie star ever. Andrew Bachelor’: 
vou sav my^ name, and in everv state, every' 
city, every household it brings happiness.” 
He livos in a large building for rising 
young professionals tltat stajids, by auspi- 
cious chance, at the comer of Hollywood 
and Vine. Four other top Viners live in 
the same complex, and a dozen more 
vdthin five miles. The building s lobby^ 
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and hallways, its pool and Jacuzzi serve as 
the backdrop for dozens of comedy 
Vines, and Bachs living room is like the 
false-fronted Main Street on the Fox lot. 
Its centerpiece is a Samsung flat- screen; 
other decorative touches include a put- 
ting green, a Jamaican drum, several pairs 
of Air Jordan sneakers, an overflowing 
box of costumes, a bong, and a sprig of 
misdetoe still taped to the ceiling from a 
video he shot two Christmases back. 

On a warm July afternoon, Bach 
s tood in his living room with two coUab- 
orators; Marcus Johns, a twcnty-onc- 
year-old free spirit who was the first 
Viner to reach a million followers, and 
Armaniche DaSilva, a shy aspiring actor. 
DaSUva was driving for Uber when he 
picked up Bach, started chatting with 
him, and got invited over to work on the 
day's Vines. He told me, “This is by far 
the most important Vining thing I’ve 
ever done.” 

They began rehearsing a Vi ne where 
Johns would introduce his friend Bach to 
DaSilva as “Andrew,” and Bach would be 
furious that Johns hadn’t used Iris Vine 
name. “Should you be executed at the 
end, because I’m so mad? I stab vou to 
death?” Bach wondered. As he grabbed a 
retractable stage dagger, which appears in 
a surprising number of his Vines, the 
doorbell rang, and eight other Viners 

streamed in — a few he’d called the dav 

■/ 

before and their eager friends. These 
“collabs” fuel creativity, cross -pollinate 
followers, and reinforce the top Viners’ 
status — the cartel of the coolest. Bach 
bro-hugged everyone and abandoned the 
first Vine for a complex scenario he 
planned to shoot by the pool. 

Bach was introduced to Vining last 
May by Ills friend Brittany Furlair, whose 
own career illustrated Vine’s transforma- 
tive power. Unril last year, Furlan survived 
by selling yard-sale tchotchkes on eBay; 
now, as a Viner with 7.9 million follow- 
ers, she is paid as much as twenty thou- 
sand dollars whenever she makes a 
branded Vine for comp anies like Trident. 
Before Bach discovered Vine, his zenith 
as an actor was getting part of his head 
into the background of a “Burn Notice” 
episode. He’d tried \buTube, but it re- 
quired a modicum of technical expertise, 
as wcU as sincerity and a crusading mind- 
set; if YouTube was for stude tit-council 
types who wanted everyone to divest 
from Sodastream, Vine was the sn tier- 



ing truant who gave you a noogie as he diat you wasted six seconds of their time. 



ly 



raced bv. 



But Vine didn’t really take off until April, 



Bach concluded that Vine’s comedy 2013, when it introduced a front- facing 
\'ertical — by tar its most popular format, camera for selhes: it turned out that j>eo- 
al though the app also inspires lots of pie would rather broadcast themselves 
music samples, sports clips, news reports , than thei r surrou ndings , W ith in m onths, 
and stop-motion animation — was made the platfonn was overrun by Nash Grier 
for class clowns like him. Evervone and an ami v of bare-chested fifteen -and 
danced with strangers; parodied pop sixteen -year- old boys making “teacher 
songs, often while driving; had fiin with be like ’’jokes. Vine became a kind of mo- 
escalators; had fiin vrith supermarket- bile, social MTV, with a soundtrack of 
checkout conveyor belts; had fiin with hits to rock out to or mock, and with 
womens wigs; and got stink eye from old kids as the stars, (It was "Beavis and Butt- 
folks. The six -second limit didn’t leave head ’’all over again, except everyone was 
time to do much more than establish a better- loo king,) And the platform be- 
scenario and then undercut it; in Rudy came more predictable. Marcus Johns 
Mancuso’s popular “Swag,” shot at told me, “Kids are used to the entettain- 
Bach’s pool, Mancuso struts and lip- ment form of reality, the single-camera 
synchs to the Bee Gees’ “Starin’ Alive,” style of a totally exuberant person on 
all natty narcissism — then runs into a ‘The Real World’ or ‘Keeping Up with 



the Kardashians.’ Stereotypes and reli- 




For most of its comedy practitioners. 



glass door. 

Many of the most distinctive bits ability i 
came from Jerome Jarre, an ingenuous 
Frenchman with an arresting smile. In Vine is not storytelling but gesturing; it’s 

one, Jarre, wearing a fur hat with flaps, part prank, part graffiti. Bach treats it as 
wonders, “Why is everybody afraid an ultra- compressed sketch show, one 
of love? ” Then he creeps up behind an that would do for him what “In Living 

older woman at a Home Depot and ter- Color” did for Jim Carrey. His form of 

rifies her by yelling “Love!” The Vine total exuberance is playing KingBach, 
gains in power from the looping repe- who sports an Afro pick and a thick gold 
tition; you watch it once for Jarre’s chain and comes on to or goes off on 
tride-eyed expression, once for his Pepe every girl he meets (when one blabs on 
Lc Pew accent, once for his hat, once for and on, he sprays pesticide in her face), 
the woman’s hand-to-heart fright, once “KingBach is a fake thug,” Bach ex- 
to figure out what she was buying (a pi ained. “He's a guy who wants to he ini - 

lamp?), and once for the cathartic timing, tiated into a gang, but who’s actually sort 
A Vine’s blink-quick transience, com- of likable. He says ‘nigga’a lot and calls a 

girl a‘bitch’in eveiyWine, where 
I’d be terrified to do that to a 
real vvoman.” Bach excelled at 

threading in popular memes 
that, like a high-frequency noise 
device aimed at young loiterers, 
only teen-agers would appre- 
hend: the “Selfie” song; call- 
ing your girlfriend “bae doing 
the Shmoney dance. And he 
stretched the boundaries of the 
form with rapid cuts and a (rel- 
lent of opening a bag of potato chips, ative) fusillade of dialogue, pushing a 
where you surface in a crumb-hasted haiku toward a limerick. Soon he was 



bined with its endless looping, 

simultaneously squeezes time 
and stretches it. In “Gummy 
Money,” a Viner named Nicho- 
las Mcgalis proffers a handful of 



gummy worms as 



he 



raps 






Yo 



my name is Nicholas / And this 
is ridiculous / Got mad gummy 
money / and it is delicious ness.” 
It loops perfectly, each ending 
setting up the next beginning, 
the experience the visual cqulva- 




haze and wonder where they all went. 



gaining tens of thousands of followers a 



The tlireeguys who launched Vine, in day, and the exposure helped him land 
January,2013,intended it as a lifecasting recurring roles on shows on MTV2, 
tool; I took a vxtlk and saw this. Six sec- Adult Svrim, Showtime, and Fox.When- 
onds seemed long enough to capmre a ever he appeared on air, he’d make a 
milieu and a mood without risking bore- Vine that showed the clip playing on 
dom; as Rus Yusupoyone of the found- his TV set and then panned to him, 
ers, noted, “Nobody’s going to complain wearing just shorts or a towel as he 
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wriggled spasmodically, doing his “Fm 
on TV” dance. 

At the apartment, Bach explained the 
new Vine: Marcus Johns would grab one 
of Bach’s Air Jordans, or J’s, off his foot 
and toss it toward the pool^ — ^where a trio 
of Bachs friends would take rapid-fire 
turns throwing themselves in, sacrificing 
their bodies to keep the shoe aloft in a 
baske tball -style three- man weave. They ’d 
end up dead, because, as the joke goes, 
black people cant swim. Bach added that 
the actors who jumped in should wear 
basketball togs. He offered a set to Jerry 
Furpdrank, who recoiled: “^u didn’t tell 
me there was water involved!” Bach 
turned to Alphonso McAuley, who was 
already backing away, and pleaded, ‘Al- 
phonso, come on, now! 1 got towels! Fll 
tag you first!” Vi ners credit their actors 
and directors by “tagging” thcm,v\ith hy- 
perlinks to their Vine accounts below the 
video. “It’s gonna be a big Vine, man!” 

“I need to see towels in hand,” Mc- 
Auley replied. “I need to see Egyptian 
cotton.” 

Bach sighed and pushed into the 
throng, which parted before him as 
everyone became very busy with his 
phone. As the preproduction of the 
Vine began to resemble a Vine, Mar- 
cus Johns laughed and said, “Ever}^one 
looks at us like these pioneers, like wc 
know exactly what we re doing. We have 
no idea what wc re doing. ’ 

A common sight at VldCon was 

sharp-ej'ed men chatting about this 
digital world they hoped to grasp and 
shape — a world of “future proofing” and 
“snacky, listicle, hashtaggy sorts of bits” 
and “global mobilized ubiquitou s pre- roU 
things.” These conv'ersations were de- 
clamatory yet anxious — ^what app from 
the diseased mind of a tween savant 
would disrupt everything next? And were 
these new stars really, you know, siars} 

A few days earlier,Joey Graceffa,who 
created and starred in a VbuTube scries 
called “Storytellers,” ten -minute episodes 
about gothic doings among high -school 
hotties (a series that was originally 
crowdfiinded on Kickstarter), met with 
some financiers to discuss their under- 
writing a second season. To demonstrate 
the pent-up demand, Graceffa tweeted 
“Who wants #StorvteUersSeasonTwo? 
Lets get it trending!=D.” Within sec- 
onds, according to Brent Weinstein, the 



head of digital media at United Talent 
Agency, who was at the meeting, Twitter 
exploded with responses: “It looked 
like code running down the screen on 
‘The Matrix.'” Minutes later, Graceffa’s 
hashtag was the top -trending topic 
worldwide. 

And yet the buyers held off; they 
weren’t quite sure. An executive at a large 
cable n etwork told me, “ We have a 1 ot of 
conversations about \buTube. We ask, 'Is 
it to us now what cable was to broadcast 
in 1992?’ The parallels are there — lower 
production values; smaller, narrower au- 
dience — and it’s even cheaper, even more 
niche, even less profitable today than 
cable was then. Only” — he hesitated, not 
quite ready to change liis frame of refer- 
ence — “none of \buTubc’s stars have re- 
ally' crossed over and Ian ded a big show 

on Bravo or MTV.” 

But digital like the future. Big 
media companies couldn’t buy IfouTube, 
which has long belonged to Google, and 
they coiddn t buy most of the individual 
creators, who’d already' been signed by 
multichannel networks. (They couldn’t 
even buy' Vine, which had been acquired 
by Twitter; software -based companies 
were much quicker to see the promise of 
\ndeo.) So, to at least be hedged on this 
digital thi ng befo re it was too late, they 
started snapping up the M.C.N.s, which 
had begun styling themselves “next- 
generation media companies.” Once 
DreamWorks Animation bought Awe- 
somenessTV, Disney bought Maker 
Studios for five hundred million dollars; 
Otter Media, a Joint venture of A.T. &.T. 
and the Chernin Group, bought a ma- 
jority stake in Fullscreen for more than 
two hundred million; and the European 
broadcasting group RTL bought most 
of StyleHaul for a hundred and seven 
million. 

As Michael Green, the chairman of 
an M.C.N. called Collective Digital Stu- 
dio, said, “The play is that billions of 
doUars in TV adwrtising is going a^vay — 
everybody zaps past the ads, and kids 
don’t watch TV anvmore — and we all 
have our hands out, waiting for it.” This 
idea makes intuitive sense, and, indeed, 
Nielsen rey^orts that, while people over 
sixty- five watch about forty- seven hours 
of television a week, most teens watch 
only about nineteen. Yet the payoff 
may be slow in coming: young adults 
still watch more than five times as much 



TV as online ^ ndeo, and TV advertising 
is actually' growing much faster than 
digital -video adv'erti sing. YouTube will 
make an estimated $.3.4 billion tliis year 
fk)tn advertising — ^but CBS alone earned 
$8.8 billion in ad revenues last year. Thus 
fir, few, if any, of the M.C.N.s have made 
a profit. 

Digital promotion remains a gray 
area, where the distinction between 
shout-outs and brand solicitation and 
bought-and-paid-for ads can be h ard for 
viewers to parse.The sawiest new-media 
advertiser is Taco Bell. Nick Tran, who 
until recently was the brand’s head of so- 
cial media, explains that they “started 
hanging out wth Ty'Ier Oakley; and Just 
like in any friendship he exposed us to 
other YbuTubers.” (Oakley calls himself 
a genuine “friend” of Taco Bell — ^but ac- 
knowledges that he receives goods and 
services for his companionship.) Tran 
continued, “When we partnered with 
So ny to 1 aunch PlayStation 4, we inwted 
thirty or forty YouTube stars to our head- 

J J 

quarters to play it before it came out, and 
to enjoy some new items on our menu — 
and fifteen to twenty' of them vlo^ed 
about it.”He slirugged modestly. “People 
assume that a traditional endorser has a 
paid relationshi|:i — there’s no way to tell 

if Tiger Woods really loved Buick. But 

the audience expects that if the YjuTubc 
community are talking up Taco Bell it’s 
because they really love it.” 

If a piece of branded content seems 
funny or cool, as when G,E. launched 
Marcus Johns and Jerome Jarre into zero 
grav'ity, tans see it not as a sellout but as a 

validation. Straight selling often flops. 
Brittany Furlan says that when Wendy’s 
hired her to make a Vine about its new 
flatbread sandwich the chain insisted 



“that I just be seen eating the sandwich, 
talking alx>ut it, and hashtagging it. It got 
their name out there, all right, but people 
were saying, ‘Now I sfxicifically won’t go 



to Wendy’s.’” 

Tliis balance is particularly tricky' on 
Vine, where there aren’t any pre-roll 
ads — ^where there’s no structural way to 
separate the ad from the content. Because 



companies can’t cordon off their mes- 
sages from the messenger, many wiU as- 
sociate only with “clean” Vi ners — ones 

3 

who don’t curse or inflame. When Badi 



shot a Vine in his apartment with Oscar 
Miranda, Miranda asked Bach to dis- 
miss him not as a“bitch”but as a “mitch.” 
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CONTKAIL 



Whereof fluff rushes, muscles through, 
prc -pendulous, a skat-enough- in- thc-blue 
about to come apart or together like 

stitching you soak in the rain — 
that fluff could hill, you decide. 

When }^u stop, corner-struck — O.K., 

there’s a light — you’re shocked 
at the other clouds because they don’t. 

It’s a pouring forth a Bible would note. 

You’re so under it. 



— Terese ^voboda 



“I can’t have cursing — ^it messes with my 

referring 

to Vines that he’s made for Toyota 
and T- Mobile. “That’s ga\\' Bach re- 
plied, and Miranda spread his hands 
apologetically. 

Manv advertisers miss the familiar wa- 
ters of old media. Brent Weinstein, the 
U.T.A. agent, explains, “On the Internet, 
there’s the perception of infinite content 
to sell against” — advertisers worry that 
their ads will vanish into the remoter 
reaches of the teeming sea. He noted that 
Google Preferred, which places ads 
against top YjiiTube videos, was designed 
to create urgency by creating scarcity: 
“They sold it by sajang, ‘While quantities 
are stiU available.’” In September, You- 
Tube announced a program that it had 
quietly initiated months earlier: it would 
fund its creators’ best ideas — everything 

from dramas and talk shorn to snack\^, 

^ * 

listicle, hashtagg)'^ sorts of bits — ^in return 
for a piece of the shorn’ ofF-YjuTube re\^- 
enues. And in October the company re- 
vealed that it was considering a paid sub- 
scription ser\ice.To bring in premium ads, 
YouTube had to undenvritc real shorn — 
if not “Game of Tlirones,” then at least 
“Storytellers.” It had to become an elitist 
network as well as a populist platform. It 
had to become more like Hollywood , 

J 

Andrew Bachelor’s actors and crew 
lounged around the pool, elabo- 
rately casual. The V routinely flouted the 

■/ h' ■/ 

apartment complex’s ban on filming, but 
today the building manager was pa- 



brand deals,” he explained, 



trolling the area. As they waited for an 
elderly couple to finish their labored 
laps,Marcus Johns, who was now wear- 
ing an Apple power cord as a headband, 
said, “1 follow a hundred and eighty- two 
Viners — way more than most big Vin- 
ers do,” When a Vincr named Klarity 
added, “I follow like a hundred and 
forty,” Bach deadpan ned, “But you’re not 
a big Viner, bro,” and everyone went 

“Oooh!” In the heavily male club of 

comedy Viners, popularity is currency; a 
Viner in Bach’s building introduced 
himself to me as “Curtis Lcporc, 5.3 
million followers on Vine.” Adding a 
million followers is Uke bench- pressing 
another twenty-five pounds. Better still, 
it enables you to charge advertisers 
about five thousand dollars more for a 
branded Vine, and makes tou that much 
more likely to catch a producer’s eye. 
Brittany Furlan told me, “All the Vine 
stars don’t want to get stuck there. We 
want to transcend to TV and movies — 
even though, ironically, we have more 
ynewership than they do.” 

When the couple finally emerged 
from the water, Johns high-flved them. 
Then he and Bach stood by a bar along- 
side the pool and surreptitiously shot 
the first scene. It took about a second: 
Johns said, “Screw your J’s!,” grabbed 
the prc-loosencd sneaker from Bach’s 
foot, then flung it toward the pool. As 
Bach planned the subsequent images — 
Klarity seeing the sneaker fly by and 
pushing aside a friend, played by Ar- 
maniche DaSilva, to dive toward the 



pool; the acrobatics over the pool as 
they kept the shoe aloft; the moment 
when Bach, amazed, gets his shoe flung 
hack — there was extensive discussion 
of continuity, framing, motivation, and 
not “crossing the line,” or jumbling the 
characters’ spatial relationships. The 
protocols were those of a film set, yet all 
they had was a four- ounce iPhone. It 
was a notable contrast to YouTube, 
which recently bestowed upon its Los 
Angeles -based creators a forty-one - 
thousand-square-foot studio with 
seven sound stages. 

Between setups, Johns asked Bach, 
“How many J Vines have you done?” 
“Enough to get a meeting with Jordan 
today,” Bach said, grinning; later that 
week, he signed on to do a promotional 
video for the sne akers. 

The idea for this Vine, complete with 
product placement, had come to Bach 
the day before, as a response to some- 
thing that the Viner Jason Nash said: that 
Vine, because of its extreme concision 
and its youthflil demographic, inclined to 
“the worst kind of stereotypes.” Nash ex- 
plained, “Most of what’s popular is how 
dumb girls are, or throwing fried chicken 
into a pool and the black guys want to 
dive in after it but thev can’t, because 
black guys cajit swim. ’’Bach thought this 
obscrv'ation over, then said, “I’d take it to 
the next level.” 



Bach likes to i 





In a Vine called “Getting Out of Situa- 
tions Using the Race Card,” when he’s 
stopped by a white cop while carrying 
a clearly stolen TV, he indignantly re- 
sponds, “What, a black man cant have a 
TV?,” forcing the cop to acknowledge, 
“No, voLi can be black and have a TV.” At 

' J 



the same time, KingBach is pure shuck 
and jive. Bach explained, “That’s becau se, 
when I tried out the ideas going around 
Hollywood — that Asians play the smart 
people, white people play the rich ones, 
blacks are the thugs — those Vines got 
the most likes. So it’s not HoUvwood 
being racist — it’s Hollywood under- 



standing what people want to see.” 

KJariU; a clean Viner whose real name 

■/ ^ 

is Greg Davis, Jr., told me that he and 
Bach regularly argue this question. Klar- 
ity points out that the Vine that gave 
Bach his catchphrase was neither blue 
nor racial: a woman gets mugged, and 
Bach, instead of giving chase, runs up a 
wall and springs off it backward. When 
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she complains^ lie gives the camera a sly 
look and crows, “But that backflip, tho!” 
\et Klarity acknowledges that one of his 
own biggest Vines was “Racist 
in which the cash machine tells him, 
“Sorr>> nigger — you broke. ' 

Crassness mav be inherent in a form 

t 

that inclines to swift transgression. In 
JulyTbuTube s Tyler Oakley took note of 
an old Vine in which Nash Grier showed 
a commercial for an oral H.I.V. test 
which said that getting tested wasn't “a 
gay thing,” then yelled at the camera, 
“Yes, it is — On Twitter, Oakley 
argued that Grier s stereoty'ping was 
“extremely dangerous.” Though Grier 
apologized on Twitter for having been 
“young, ignorant, stupid, and in a bad 
place,” the emerging pattern was that 
\buTube punctured the stereotypes that 
Vine inflated. Oaklevtold me,“On Yiu- 
Tube, when you mess up, the big creators 
feel a responsibility to call you out on it. 
On Vine, no one does.” But he added 
that he felt for Grier: “It would suck to 
have that big an audience when you’re 



still growing up and trying to figure out 
who )'ou are.’’ 

At the pool, three of Bach’s Vine 
friends practiced the weave with a 
sneaker on dry land, jumping up to catch 
and toss it. Then the trio tried it over the 
pool wi th the iPhone rolling — and Klar- 
ity dropped the J. ‘Abu had o«£yb/’.'”Bach 
cried. On the second take, to everyone’s 
surprise, it worked perfectly Klarity even 
pulled off a three-sixty in midair as he 
made the no-look pass back to Bach. 
When Klarity got out of the pool, he 
flexed: “Jordan, Game Six!” 

Then he shot Bach getting his J back 
and pushing Johns’s face aside in tri- 
umph. “Do the emotion stronger so it 
reads more in slo-mo, for the Instagram 
version,” he suggested. After doing a 
take of even buggier-eyed astonishment 
at the return of the prodigal shoe, Bach 
played the shot back and smiled. It 
had all taken only two hours. DaSilva, 
the neophyte Viner, noticed how, even 
though there seemed to be a lot of hang- 
ing and cliilling, Bach kept driving cvery'- 




one “until lie got exactly %^4iat he wanted.” 

“Now,” Bach said, “we just need one 
last shot of the black guys dead in the 

At VidCon, teen-age girls clustered 
by wall outlets in pairs, watching 
videos together as they recharged their 
phones. Midway through the conference, 
I chatted with Addie Huneycutt and her 
fnend Emma Hinkleyboth sixteen, who 
had flown in from Dallas and were re- 
charging in a corridor of the Marriott 
Hotel, next to the convention center. 
Emma was describing their favorite \bu- 
Tubers as “super positive, but not fake,” 
when fangirl yells erupted in the court- 
yard. Addie cried, “Oh, my God!” Nash 
Grier and Cam Dallas stood in the 
door\vav, costumed as slices of bread. 

y ^ 

Then they raced by, laughing, vdth a 
hundred screaming girls in pursuit. 

Adults who don’t have teen-age chil- 
dren have trouble grasping how famous 
Nash and Cam are. Brian Robbins at 
AwcsomcncssT V — a former child star on 

the eighties sitcom “Head of the Clas s” — 

■ 

was just one of many M.C.N. execs who 
recently bid for the pair, hoping to turn 
them into movie stars. “It was a heated ne- 
gotiation,” Robbins told me, “and in the 
middle of it I was eating with my sons” — 
Miles, sixteen, and Justin, fourteen — “at 
the Brentwood, and 1 said, Justin, do you 
know who Nash Grier is?’ He said, ‘Every 
person in my school knows who Nash 
Grier is.’ I tvalked out of the restaurant, 
called the office, and said, ‘Close the deal,”’ 

Once Addie had calmed down and ex- 
amined the fifteen photos she’d snapped 
as Cam and Nash pelted past, she pointed 
out that the mob’s behavior was self- 
defeating: “That blood-curdling, loud-as- 
you-can-scream scream just makes them 

run faster.” Addie and Emma agreed that 



they^were over Cam and Nash since they 
released a “What Gm^s Look For in Girls” 

y 

\adeo (which they later deleted). In it, 
Cam warns, “You can’t be better than 
me” at video games, and Nash coun- 
sels, “Be yourself, personality^- wise and 
appearance -wise,” but also “Shave, brush 
your teeth, shave. , . .Just wax, shave!” 
Emma said, “These arc people who arc 
literally just us — so, if they’re not sincere, 
whv should wc watch?” 

y 

The sincere disrupters of YouTube, 
running toward traditional stardom, 
fear being overtaken by the flippant 









disrupters of Vine. Shane Dawson, a 
leading vlogger, said, “They give Vine 
stars movies. What} If j'ou put all their 
content together, it s three minutes. Vine 
makes me kind of sad — ^I’m nci^'ous that 
will turn into what content is.” Dawson, 
who aspires to be a great director, adlieres 
to the traditional hierarchy, with movies 
at the top, the n TV. Last year, when he 
sold a pilot called “Losin It” to NBC, 
about his days working at Jenny Craig, he 
vloggcd th at, c v^cn if the show never airs, 
“I can stiU say, ‘I’m not just that guy that 
puts on wigs on the Internet. IVe actually 
sold a show to television.”’ (NBC later 
dropped die project, but Dawson recendy 
shot a movie diat was released on iTunes.) 

When Jeffrey Katzenberg or NBC 
execs acquire a distal talent like Dawson, 
they’re hoping to acquire more than a 
cloud ofTwittcr followers: they’re hoping 
that exposure to that star on YouTube or 
Vine is the gatew^iy drug that i^dll lure 
teen-agers toivard the Schedule 1 rush of 
seeing liim on “Two and a Half Men.” 
But while Hollywood drives toward ere- 
ating shows, the digital world drives to- 
ward creating personalities. Benny Fine, 
who with liis brother Rafi has long pro- 
duced YouTube videos — they’re often 
called the “grandparents” of the plat- 
form — told me that, because the young 
expect all- access, all the time, “it’s going 
to be more and more important for NBC 
to foci like a person, to give up the mys- 
tique of having distance.” Rafi interjected, 
“What if the head of NBC did what we 
do twice a month — opened mail on cam- 
era and said,‘Tliis is what we have com- 
ing up ? 

Increasingly, thougli, it’s not the tradi - 
tional world that’s becoming more like 
YouTube but the digital world that’s 
generating hybrid forms: the Web series 
that might migrate to a network, such as 
Comedy Central’s “Broad City the less- 
than- a- million -dollar movie starring a 
Viner that lives on iTunes. Next week 
marks the online debut of “Expelled,” a 
film starring Cam Dallas, which is basi- 
callv “Ferris BueUer’s Dav Off” for an 
audience too young to have seen “Ferris 
BueUer’s Day Off.” 

YouTube’s Hannah Hart made a 
video -on -demand film with two other 
vloggcrs, “Camp Takota,” and she’s 
poised to make another. Yet Hart, whose 
wisecracking “My Drunk Kitchen ” vid- 
eos hav^e established her as what she caUs 



“the fun aunt of \buTube,” told me she 
was detemiined to stick with the plat- 
form that made her: “I want to build 
something an inch wide and a mile deep, 
a brand of reckless optimism. Traditional 
media companies would teU me, ‘Be sex- 
ier!’ or ‘Be gayer! Title all your vddeos 
“Lesbian Love Liplock!”’ But I don’t 
need all of America.” 

Robert Ky ncl , at YouTube, explains that 
the digital empire, even as it 
grows, wiU remain an archipel- 
ago of tiny kingdoms. “In the 
disconnected world” 
interactive traditional media^ — 

“you found a lot of casual fans 
who knew a little bit about 
someone like Kim Kardashian,” 
he said. “The connected world 
is another place, a world of un- 
limited shelf space and endless 
fragmentation, where super- 
fans know everythijig about the people they 
care about. In the future, there wiU be less 
ov'erlap, less knowing the same stars ev^erv^- 
onc else knows. PewDiePie has thirtv^-two 
million subscribers — and most people hav'e 
nev'cr heard of him.” 

T he day after shooting the Jordan 
Vine, Bach edited it, layered in the 
chorus from Nicki Minaj's “Sav^e Me,” 

and added an audio -sampled Sruh — tltis 
summer’s sound effect for falling or fad- 
ing — ov'cr the dead guj's in the pool. He 
packed in eight shots, which made 
watching the Vine a co mplex and satis- 
fying experience, but one so dizzying it 
was impossible to simultaneously grasp 
the story, the emotional arc, all three 
black stereotypes, and the final joke. He 
had reached a Francis Ford Coppola- 
style inflection point beyond which only 
mannerism could follow. More practi- 
cally, viewers would have to loop the 
Vine at least six times to take it aU in, 
driving up the indices of Bach’s popular- 
ity. He titled it “ALWAYS Sav'e the J’s,” 
then tagged Marcus Johns and his 
friends who did the weave. Armaniche 
DaSilva went uncredited. “I only tag the 
most famous guys," Bach explained. “He 
was an extra.” 

Within an hour of its posting, the 
Vine had garnered thirty-two thousand 
likes. After waiting tlirec more hours, to 
whet interest in his director’s cut, Bach 
uploaded a fifteen-second version to 
Instagram.“lfit gets six thousand likes in 



four minutes, that’s good,” he said. “Eight 
thousand is epic.”The likes clocked in at 
8,115. “Now I’ll upload it to Facebook, 
get those views, and fans put all my Vines 
on YouTube — it’s too much work for 
me to upload them — ^which gets me ten 
to fifteen K a montli from the ads.” By 
expertly tuning every^ knob on the digi- 
tal mixer of himself, Bach made the 
video one of his top three ever. On Vine 

alone, it’s been viewed forty- 



in by phone with Marcus Johns one af- 
ternoon, Johns suggested that the digital 
natives were again getting restless. “I’m 
all ov'cr Snapehat — dude. I’m on it hard,” 
Johns said, referring to the instant- 
messaging app, which had recently 
added video. “I did a freakin’ collab with 
Jerome" — Jarre — ^“and it’s like Vine was. 
You’re not competing, there’s no social 
pressure, you just tell a story — ^I did a real 
stupid one about a guy who has a whale — 
and the engagement is ridiculous." 

Bach called Jarre and got a quick 
Snapehat tutorial, “Vine is all the same 
jokes now, and tliere’s a lot of hate, ’’Jarre 
said, sounding weary' of the crass after- 
shocks that inevitably follow a creative 
upheaval. “I’m thinking of creating the 
next big platform after Snapehat — one 
where creativity' comes first, not money.” 

“Hit me back when vou do that,” 
Bach said. After hanging up, he filmed 
himself snoring, then springing to life. 
But when he sought to splice these snip- 
pets into a “Welcome to Me ” Snapehat 
he got bogged down by all the messages 
already' coming in on the app fi'om fans 
out there somewhere. “There’s so much 
of it!” he said. Then his face cleared. 
“Maybe if I’m just the one sending out 
the messages, and I ignore all the peo- 
ple trying to reach me, mayfoc that’s the 
way' to go. Yeah, O.K., I got it.”+ 
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onc million times. 
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weeks later, Bach 





landed a starring role on the 

Hulu sitcom 
“Resident Advisors.” He was 
getting closer. “When I start 
doing movies,” he said, “that ’U 
be the time to pack Vine in. 
Quit when you’re on top. Be 
the king.” Till then, he’d keep 

When he checked 
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PORTFOLIO BY EVGENtA ARBUGAEVA 

WEATHER MAN 



V Wcheslav Korotki is a man of extreme solitude. He is a trained polyarnik^ a 
specialist in the polar norths a meteorologist. In the past thirty years, he has 
lived on Russian ships and, more recently, in Khodovarikha, an Arctic outpost, 
where he was sent by the state to measure the temperatures, the snowfall, the winds. 
The outpost lies on a fingernail of a peninsula that juts into the Barents Sea. The 
closest town, by any definition, is an hour away by helicopter. He has a wife, but 
she lives far away, in Arkhangelsk. They have no children. On his rare visits 



to 




, he has trouble negotiating the traffic and the noise. 




is not Hong Kong. Korotki is sixty-three, and when he began his career he was 
an enthusiast, a romantic about the open spaces and the conditions of the Arctic, 
He watches the news on TV but doesn't fiilly believe it. Polyarmki were like cosmo- 
nauts, explorers for the Soviet state. There are fewer now. Who ^vants to live like 
tliis anymore? Evgenia Arbugaeva, a photographer who grew up in the Arctic town 
ofTiksi, spent two extended stays with Korotki, “The world of cities is foreign to 

of a lonely hermit 
, but it wasn’t true. 





him — he doesn’t accept it,” she says. “I came 
who ran awav from the world because of some hcaw 





He doesn’t get lonely at all. He kind of disappears into tundra, into the snowstorms. He 
doesn’t have a sense of self the way most people do. It’s as if he were the wind, 
or the weather itself” 















Korotki Irves and ^orks in the Arctic outpost of Khodovarikha, in a century-old wooden home that became a ?neteoroiogical 






station in 1 933. He enters all the data he collects in a journal. 











The radio that Korotki uses to relay his data to another weather station^ which then sends it on to Moscow. Owing to some of the same 
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conditions that he measures — -frequent high ^inds and heavy snowstorms — transmissions can be delayed for day s. 















A view of the northern li^tSy at Khodovarikha, on January 25 th of this year. The measurement booths a five-minute walk from the 
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A view of the Bare?its Sea from a 
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to Korotkis station once 



a year, during the summer navigation season. On the months-hng voyage, crew members are entitled to a treat of an orange a week. 
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I t had been an ordinary day, to a point. 

I had a headaclie that wouldn’t let 
up, and there was a party I’d promised 
I’d go to — Id said see you soon to the 
people at work. But after I unlocked my 
door and kicked off mv shoes all I could 

y 

tliink about was jumping into bed. Once 

I allowed mvself to think that this was a 

■ 

reasonable idea, I felt released from the 
grip of the party; I realized that if I slept 
right tlirough nobody would really care. 

I threw down my bag in the hah. A 
stale smell engulfed me, as if from a 
storage room that hadn’t been opened 
for a long time, but I was too dead to in- 
vestigate. I groped for the light switch 
but instead felt a warm furry thing on 
m V hand . 

N ext thing I knew, 1 was hang on my 
back in a bed. 

The bed was hard, and there was a 
thin blue blanket over me. Looking up, 
1 saw light coming through an old-fash- 
ioned shade that had been pulled down 
over a window. There was nothing like 
this in my apartment. Slightly ycUowcd, 
it had a cord Itanging from it which had 
been crocheted around a plastic pull 
ring. There was a familiar water stain on 
the shade, a lions head coming out of a 
rose, and I sat up in bed with a gasp. 

Across the room, on the opposite 
wall, two pink-framed pictures were 
precisely where I remembered them. In 
one was a fluff)'; cartoon is h- looking kit- 
ten wearing a tuxedo with a white car- 
nation on the lapel, and a tall top hat 
that reflected light in the pattern of a 
hazard symbol. The other showed a kit- 
ten on skis, wearing blue carmuffs and 
sitting at the bottom of a snowy slope. 
As a child, I used to stare at these pink- 
framed kittens from tny bed and think 
of them as significant features of my 
universe. There were other familiar 
items — on the bureau was a red enam- 
elled poodle pin Fd baked in a kiln for 
my mother, even though she hated poo - 
dies. Beside it was a key-chain lanyard 

V y 

Fd made for my fathe r, with yellow and 
brown braided plastic twine. 

^‘Mama?”I called, for it seemed per- 
fectly natural to say that, even though of 
course she was no longer living, and I 
had recently forced myself to stop 
talking to her when 1 was alone. 

Instead, a large beast swept in. This 
explained the furry touch on my hand. 
The beast stood on two legs and was 



about the same size as my mother, but it 
was covered in a mat of brindled fur that 
was as thick as the coat on a sheepdog 

and obscured the contours of its body. 

1 

The beast sneezed. Dust flew in the 
small sliver of light that came in at the 
edge of the blind. 

1 said, “O.K. if I open the window?” 

The beast crossed the room and 
pulled the little hooji — once, twice, until 
the blind caught and rolled up. I realized 
that it had been a long while since I’d 
seen blinds like this. They had fallen out 
of favor for some reason, though they 
were really verj' functional. 

With a shock, I saw the trees that 
had been outside my bedroom when I 
was a kid — the mulberry, the elm, and 
the peach tree, all In scale to my youtli, 
stopped in time. 

*‘How did we get here?” I asked, no- 
ticing how tliin my voice sounded. 

But the beast was gone. 

1 jumped up and started looking 
around. A few of my games and toys 
sat in the closet, right where they be- 
longed. I had often though t of our old 
house, and thought I could remember it 
perfectly, but there were all sorts of things 

I had forgotten. The map of the United 
States in the hallway, for instance. Mv 
parents had mounted it on cardboard, 
and made a frame for it out of binding 
tape. Beside it was the haU closet. Yes, 
there was the old hospital-green rolling 
vacuum cleaner, nestled between my 
mother’s wool coats, which smelled of 
mothballs. 

The batluroom was as it had been be- 
fore we fixed It up. I liked it better this 
way. Original wallpaper, which I re- 
membered later helping my mother 
strip with a steamer and a scraper, a 

gtx>d example of false progress. I peeked 
around the comer into the living room, 
wondering if the illusion was complete. 

It was, in ever)' detail. The brown sofa, 
the basket ftiU of magazines, the book- 
shelves, the ceramic owls. I crossed the 
bmided rug, followed the hall on the other 
side, and went into my parents’ bedroom; 
there was the beast, hang on its side, as my 
mother used to in the afternoons. 

1 knew exactly what to do, and I 
wasn’t afraid. 

1 came around the bed and sat next 
to the beast, situating myself near its up- 
ended hip. 

The beast stirred, and peered up at me. 



It reached out and put its large paw 
on my arm. Exactly the way my mother 
used to. I lav down beside it, and the 

I** ^ 

beast hugged me to its breast. 

W e snoozed like this a long while, 

in great contentment; when I 
woke, the beast was gone. My back was 
cold, and a cool draft blew in from the 
window, making the curtain billow la- 
zily. Somewhere in the distance I could 

m 

hear a chain saw and the low hum of 
nish-hour traffic. 

In the kitchen, the beast %vas pusliing 
onions around in a pan. It glanced up, not 
minding me at all. I could hear a mstling 
sound just around the corner, where our 
kitchen table used to be, like the sound of 
my sister doing her homework or cutting 
pictures out of magazines. There was a 
small beast doing exactly that, holding a 
pair of red plastic scissors, snipping out 
pictures of animals. She was arranging 
the cutouts on the table: a cow, a ^raflfe, 
two dogs, and a bear. 

I sat in my good old chair. The small 
beast was kicking the center pole of the 
round tabic, pinging it with her bul- 
let-like toes, just as my sister used to. It 
was annoying, but 1 didn’t feel comfort- 
able kicking the little beast or complain- 
ing. Instead, I picked up a magazine 
from the pile and began to leaf through 

it. It was April 13, 1953. Before I 
was born, but my parents were alive. I 
flipped through it; there was an ad for 
the G.E. Range that thinks, a letter to 
the editor about Igor Stravinsky — ^’“Stra- 
vinsky’s statement that music is incapa- 
ble of expressing emotion is a reflection 
of the sorry state modern composers 
have entered.” There was a strongly 
worded editorial about Korea and end- 
ing the bloodshed; I knew barely any- 
thing about that war. A photo of dem- 
onstrators being clubbed in Brazil, a 
photo of massacred and “Disarmed Ki- 
kuyus” in Kenya, ads for a spi net piano 
and a full page for Hunt’s ketchup and 
another for Hertz — because “there are 
so many times a woman needs a car.” 
Strangely, I knew much more about the 
piano and the ketchup than about the 
events in Brazil and Kcnv'a. I wasn’t sure 
if I’d ever really thought about 1953 in 
any spcciftc way — ^a whole year of peo- 
ple’s lives, a whole year of history, a 
whole year that all years since had built 
on. I didn’t want the little beast to cut 
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GENEil^ ACCORDING TO GEORGE 5EGAL 

The Spirit brooded on the water and made 
The earth, and molded us out of earth. And then 
The Spirit breathed Itself into our nostr ils — 

And rested. What was the Spirit waiting for? 

An image of Its nature, a looking glass? 

Glass also made of dust, of sand and fire. 

Ordinary, enigmatic, we people waiting 

In the terminal. A survivor at a wire fence, 

% 

Also waiting. Behind him, a tangle of bodies 

Made out of plaster, which plasterers call mud. 
The apprentice hurries with a hod of mud. 
Particulate sand for glass. MUled flour for bread. 

What are we waiting for? The hour glass 
That measures all our time in trickling dust 
Is also of dust and will return to dust — 

So an old poem says. Men in a bread line 
Out in the dusty street are silent, waiting 
At the apportioning- place of daily bread. 

At an old-fashioned radio’s wooden case 
A man sits listening in a wooden chair, 

A woman at a butcher block waits to cut. 

What are we waiting for, in clouds of dust? 

Or waiting for the past, particles of being 
Settled and moist with life, then brittle again. 



this magazine up, so I hid it under the 
table, on my lap. 

Bv the old clock on the stove, 1 could 

^ * 

sec that it was precisely six when a large, 
father- shaped beast came through the back 
door, as my father used to do. He greeted 
us all wth hugs — me as wcU, as if I were no 
different to him than the others — and took 
a large tumbler etched with Romans in 
togas and filled it with ice and and just 

a dash of vermouth, 1 knew exactly what 
was next. He removed a jar of dry- roasted 
peanuts from the cupboard and poured 
some into a bowl and shook it until the 
peanuts levelled out. And then he sat with 
us at die table, tossing a few into his mouth 
while enjoying his Martini. Shortly, din- 
ner was sened: peas, small steaks covered 
with onions, and baked potatoes, on the 
green Melmac plates we used to have. It 
was all too remarkable for me to feel hun- 
gry, but I tried to eat,ivantiiig to fit in. 

I had wished many times to re- inhabit 
my childhood home. For years, I 

dreamed about the house and its every 

-» 

corner. Many of the dreams involved get- 
ting the house back, cither magically or 
simply by haring it come on the market. In 
some dreams, the house was different and 
yet I recognized it as mine. In others, the 
house was backed by vast tracts of land 
that descended into canvons and vaUci^, 

V t' 

even though it was nothing like that where 
wc lived. Wc had not been especially happy 
there, nor was it an especially beautiful 
house or neighborhood. I could never re- 
ally understand why it haunted me. 

■/ 

Now I saw that be\ond our hack fence 
were acres and acres of grass and alf^a, 
with solid granite outcroppings here and 
there. There were footholds in the rocks 
where local tribes used to climb. There 
were also mortar holes they had used for 

IP- 

grinding pemmican, and narrow pits 
where the}^ sharpened arrows. No one had 
graflitied the rocks or left them covered 
with bottles and cans, which surprised 
me. It would have meant so much to me 
to wander back there when we lived in the 
house. How could we not have known? 
My mother would have loved it, and it 
might have saved her mental health. She 
could have roamed during the day while 
we were at school, looking for arrowheads, 
taking notes in her field journal, making 
sketches. 

We once found a trading bead in our 

small back yard. It was cornflower blue, 

■/ ^ 



caked with mud. My mother rinsed it in 
the sink, just about the most excited I’d 
ever seen her. I started digging holes in 
the back yurd after that, hoping to find 
more relics and antiquities to please her. 
I wondered what it would be like to live 
along the trail on which Napoleon 
marched to Moscow. Or along the path 
that Hannibal and the elephants took 
across the Alps. The soil where wc lived 
was very hard and difficult to dig in. I 
kept digging, though. I liked having an 
ongoing project. E^'ery week, I got a lit- 
tle deeper, hoping to find something. 

T his interlude, or whatever it was, 

carried on. Days went by in what 
felt like the usual fashion. I could barely 
remember my recent life — there had 
been a lot of rushing around in uncom- 




fortable shoes and meeting vrith people 
and always having to play some game 
from which I was supposed to receive 
some gain. I didn’t miss it at all. My sur- 
roundings in the past several years had 
become unimportant to me, and when- 
ever I transferred jobs I moved from 
one serviceable apartment to the next, 
not the least attached to any of them. 
Now here I was, walking my old route 
to school and revisiting the houses of 
childhood friends, who had been sup- 
planted by beasts of appropriate shapes 
and sizes. I was relishing every iconic 
detail. Each reunion thrUled me in a way 
that is almost impossible to describe, 
and sometimes I found myself smiling 
so hard that tears came to my eves. 

And so I settled in, enjoying the 
chance to investigate all the old drawers 
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and cabinets in my house, to examine 
the simple artifacts of that life with 
wonder, and to accept the genuine 
wannth of the beasts and their embrace 
of me, whicli was something I'd always 
felt was fragile in my own fam ily. The 
motherly beast who cuddled me that 
first day remained gentle and warm. The 
childish beast played happily, without 
much complication. I did not have to 
struggle to express m\'self, and felt in- 
cluded and appreciated, and somehow 
that was more than enough. I started to 
feel that words had been my undoing, 
that in trying to explain anything I'd 
ever thought or felt I’d only driven a 
wedge between me and other people. 
Sometimes, after Id spent a long after- 
noon pulling books off the shelv^cs, look- 
ing at the inscriptions, or actually read- 
ing the books to gain greater insight 
into my parents’ i nterests, I d find mj'self 
feeling slightly unmoored, and before I 
knew it the beasts would come and sur- 
round me in a circle, hugging me. There 
was such pleasure in their warm soft 
bodies and in the way they responded to 
my unspoken moods. 

They fed me old favorites and new 
things, too, like flavorflil bowls of mush, 
rich and delicious, as if filled with but- 
ter and nutmeats. An old beast visited 
regularly who enjoyed brushing my 
hair, something that 1 knew other girls’ 
mothers did. Another prepared baths, 
and scrubbed mv back and washed mv 
hair patiently when 1 sat in the warm 
fragrant water, as if it were some kind of 
honor to take care of me. The beasts 
didn’t wear clothing, yet someone always 
washed and ironed the clothes that were 
in the closet — yes, clothes I'd had as a 

■r^ * 

child that somehow still fit me. The 
weather cooperated with all this kind- 
ness, every day sunny and bright and 
warm. I’d sit in the yard and pick a peach 
or an orange or a fig off trees that I knew 
had long ago died of disease and been 
chopped down. 

L ooking around my room one day, I 
J saw a book on my shelf that re- 
minded me of a long-forgotten incident. 
There was a phrase in this book that had 
caused me some trouble, and, sure 
enough, thumbing through the worn 
pages I found it quickly. The book was 
about a big luck}' family of English chil- 
dren and their wonderful summer ad- 



\'entures of complete freedom on a sail- 
boat. Here it was, Nancy speaking: “And 
then we’ve got to be all proper in party 
dresses ready to soothe the savage breast 
when the Great Aunt comes gorgoning 
in.” I laughed out loud. 




phr; 



rase 



had 



made me shriek during free- reading at 
school. Surely it was a tv'po, surely it was 
supposed to say “savage beast.” 




ly fifth-grade teacher was an old 
woman with legs so swollen she could 
barely stand long enough to write things 
on the chalkboard, and when I showed 
her why I was so worked up she sent me 
to the principal. 

It was not the first time that she’d 



sent me, and Mr. Leonard knew me by 
then. “What is it this time?” he asked. 
He was a giant, probably six feet six, 
Mth close -cropped curly hair and teeth 
like piano keys . 

“I just wanted to know if it’s valid to 
say ‘soothe the savage breast’ instead of 
‘soothe the savage beast.”’ 

“Is this in dispute?” the principal 
asked, I showed him the passage. 

“I believe Mrs. Havmond is embar- 

rassed bv the word ‘brcast.’Not to men- 

■/ 

tion ‘bosom,’” he said, and then it was 1 
who blushed. 

A few weeks before. I’d been sent to 
Mr. Leonard for saying that word, a 

word that struck me as nasU'. “Breast” 

1 '* 

was a firm and lean term, but “bosom” 
sounded dangling and clammy 

“It’s true I said that to cause trouble, 
but I didn’t say this to cause trouble.” 

“I also understand that you’ve con- 
tinued to pronounce ‘ed’at the end of all 
TCrbs?” 



It was an annoying compulsion, that 
I felt I had to sav “walk-ed” instead of 
“walkt.” “Why does it matter to her so 
much?” 

“She thinks you’re trying to annoy 
her on piu^pose. Would you be opposed 
to doing it a litde less, just to keep the 

peace? 

“It's just that . . .” Should I tcU him 
that if I didn’t do it the core of the world 
would collapse? That it was an outlet, 
that I needed to be absorbed in small, 
manageable projects like that? But he 
was cutting me some slack, and I agreed 
to stifle mj'self. 

1 had seldom thought about Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s hatred for me in the years since, 
or of the strange pleasure I got from 
provoking her. She was a lonely old 
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woman with fat legs who was probably 
miserable. She had to be dead by now> 



burled and forgotten. And she wasn’t 
the only person I’d been mean to back 



then. I used to 



enjoy 




cning my si s 



ter, ehasing her around with the roaring 
open hose of the vacuum clcane r, letting 
it clamp onto her like a viper, leaving 



round marks on her skin while she 
screamed. But we’re close now, aren’t 
we? I believe we are; I am sure we are. 



We talk all the time on the phone. 



A nd then one day, when my guard 
.Zi. was down and 1 simply beliewd I 
deserved all this warmth and comfort, 
the beasts began to hurr^' around with 
great agitation, and it was plain that 
something had changed and wc would 
have to clear out. 

To tell the truth, I’d stopped ques- 
tioning the nature of this reality. I didn’t 
know what the world was like outside 
the neighborhood — if the whole world 
was as it had been, or if this was just a 
bubble within the world as it was now. 
Would we stay in the bubble, or have to 

-T 

go back? 

We left all at once, at night. 

I ran to keep up, guided by the jagged 
breathing of the beasts around me. We 
rushed down a long alley to the wash, 
pushed through the wire and down to a 
concrete platform by the waterway. A 
small boat waited for us there, a beast at 
the helm. We climbed in as if we were 
being chased, though looking over my 
shoulder I couldn’t see or hear anything. 
The beasts formed a circle and allowed 
me to sink in between them, cushioned 
by their luxurious fur. The captain 
started the motor, and we set off down 
the cuK^ert under a sky of silvery stars. 

I wondered what the danger was. I 
trusted them com 

We passed down the channel a good 
distance before the boat slowed. Ahead, 
a lantern was swinging in the dark, sig- 
nalling to us. As we puUcd closer, I saw 
that it was held by a large bear wearing 
a ranger’s outfit. 

“Smokey Bear’s a py-ro-ma-ni-ac,”I 
sang out without thinking, and all the 
beasts turned on me. They grabbed me 
by the shoulders and pushed me down, 
burying me in the midst of them, out of 
sight. I was smothered by fur and 
ashamed. The boat rocked as if we were 
taking on a passenger or some freight. 




and then the en^ ne kicked in again, and 
the boat picked up speed, and, after a 
few more minutes, breathing shallowly, 
I was released. 



“I didn’t mean anything bad,” I said. 
The beasts were waving their arms 
and 1 could tcU by their eves that it had 

H 



been ver}'^ important not to offend the 



The^ 



if 



I were more of a loose cannon than 



they’d realized. They surrounded me as 

T* 

if demanding an answer. 

“I used to sing it when I was a kid,”l 
tried to explain. “"To bother my sister. 
She was obsessed with him.” 

It was the first time that the beasts 



had been angry with me, and I felt dis- 
couraged and insecure. 

1 lacked, it had been said, pragmatic 
language skills, I had been tested at 
school. It meant that, even though 1 
seemed smart, I didn’t know how to talk 
to people in day-to-day life. I wondered if 
that was true. Didn’t I talk to people a lot? 
Maybe I wasn’t really talking; maybe I 
was only listening. It \vas true that when- 
ever I w^anted to say something I had all 
these thoughts and feelings, but it was 
sometimes hard to find words for them. 

The beasts docked the boat. I had 
no idea what time it was, but I was 
tired. They climbed out and I followed. 
Wc ran single file up a staircase covered 
with litter, and when we reached the 
top we had to climb over a chain-link 
fence. Though it was dark, I could see 
that we were near a freeway overpass. 
There were a number of trucks parked 
in the darkness. Some of them had 
their refrigerator units on, humming 
steadily. 

T he backs of the trucks opened up. 

Other beasts appeared, and piled 
in. The hea\y smell of diesel panicked 
them, and I grabbed onto one of my 
beasts for fear Fd get separated. All at 
once I was being boosted into a truck bj'^ 
someone with skin and hands, The back 
of the tmek rolled down with a crash, 
and I settled on the floor. 

The tnick rumbled on through the 
night. I found a comfortable place for 
my head, on the thigh of a beast, and felt 
relieved that I had been forgiven my 
earlier mistake. 



When I woke up, the beasts were 
stirring and the truck was slowing, and 
then it stopped. 



Before long, the back rolled up. Day- 
light streamed in, and what I saw was 
nowhere I'd ever been before. 

It was a desert landscape, flat, dustv; 
yellow, dry. The air was hot, and fine 
particles of sand blew in, and a man was 
helping the beasts climb down. When it 
was my turn, he nodded but didn’t ap- 
pear to care that 1 wasn’t a beast. 

He was maybe in his mid- twenties, 
with golden hair pulled into a ponytail, 
and he wore a Levi’s jacket and a leather 
belt and had long sideburns and a scar 
above one of his eves, and he was bare- 
foot, and looked a lot like a bov who 
had mattered to me in high school. 

He took out a box cutter and opened 
a container full of water botdes that had 
been in the truck. He passed them out 
to everyone standing there. The others 
had fanned out to rclic^'c themselves in 
the dust. Furry backs faced us in all di- 
rections. I counted — I’d been sharing 

the back of the truck with thirty-three 

■/ 

beasts of all ages. 

“Where are we?” I asked, but the man 
just opened another box. He pulled out 
lunch sacks and distributed them. In 
mine was a sandwich wrapped in cello- 
phane, a big oatmeal cookie in a wax- 
paper sleeve, a bag of corn chips, and a 
perfect- looking peach. 

Beasts bit at their food and tore it 
apart, and little pieces flew. Ants at- 
tacked the crumbs on the ground 
around us. I stepped away from the 
truck to look at the condition of the 
road, but there was no road. I couldn’t 
see one anywhere around the truck, and 
so 1 walked in larger and larger circles. 
Could we have drive ti all this way with- 
out a road? 

The sand was blowing harder now. I 
saw tufts of hair coming off the beasts, 
flying away in the wind. The Ixiasts were 
scratching themselves as if the sand re- 
ally irritated them. Some of us huddled 
in circles. "*Why did he bring us out 
here? ”1 asked, but that didn’t seem to be 
the main question on everybody’s mind. 
It was more like; What now? Some of 
the beasts began digging. Others wan- 
dered away, toward the distant, uninter- 
rupted horizon. My beasts dug, hut it 
seemed futile. The sand kept blowing 
back into the holes, filling them up 
again. I wanted to help, but I had no 
idea how to help or even what I should 
hope for. The beasts had been scratching 
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themselves so violently that in places 
thev had lost almost all their fur and the 
skin underneath was bleeding. As they 
lost fur from their faces, they began to 
look more human. Their facial structure 
was almost the same as mine, or mavbe 
just like mine. They had cheekbones and 
chins and lips and noses. With the fur 
they all looked mostly the same, but 
without flir thev looked very different 

H 

from one another. 

I realized that without the fur one of 
the beasts looked almost exactly like our 
old next-door neighbor, BiU McGee, 
an insurance salesman, a nice man with 
a nice wife named Marion. They had 

V 

seven cats, and whenc\'er thev went on 
vacation we’d offer to feed and play %vith 
the cats. 

They were the only neighbors my 
mother eycr made friends with. One 
day, they announced that they were 
mowng far away, and from that day for- 
ward my mother felt that her world was 
crumbling. Some essential component 
of her well-being never recovered, 

“Mr. McGee?”! found myself saying 
to the scraggly beast. But the beast 
merely glanced at me and continued to 
dig in the sand. 

Adore Rir flew away in the wind, and 
the beasts began to shiver. 

I was growing despondent, as the 
beasts lost their fur and continued to 
dig. Everything felt fiitile, like madness. 
1 was hungry and thirsty again, and I 
came around the truck to find the driver, 
who was sitting in the cab, smoking a 
cigarette, staring out at the VASt nothing- 
ness. 1 waved up at him, 

“Can you understand me?” 
“Sometimes,” he said. 

“Is there some reason we had to 
stop here?” 

He climbed out of the cab, his shirt 
blowing open. He handed me a plastic 
cup and filled it with hot black coffee 
from a thermos, the last of it. Then wc 
walked around and sat on the trucks lift 
gate. I didn’t ask any questions; I just 
drank my coffee. I had a hunch that we’d 
run out of fuel, and it was embarrassing 
him. He lifted one of his bare feet to pull 
a thorn out of his heel. 

I reached over and touched his stom- 
ach, and my hand slipped down under 

his belt. He lav back on the wooden 

■ 

floor of the truck, which was scarred by 




many years of yielding to the rough 
wood of pallets and the scrape of pallet 
jacks and forklifts. I didn’t want to kiss 
him, but his lips parted; the remains of 
his breakfast were at the corners of his 
mouth and a smear of peach flesh was in 
the stubble on his chin. I simply moved 
mv hand in the wav that was nccessarv', 

J ■/ J ^ 

rubbing my knuckles on the inside of 
his zipper. His ponytail lay off to the 
side, and I found myself repelled by 
the smeU of his flesh, so used to the soft 
fl-ir of the beasts had I become. An ex- 
hausted groan erupted from his throat, 
and I managed to withdraw my hand, dry. 

He was not the boy who had mat- 
tered to me, that much was for sure. 

S ome of the beasts were losing their 
claws and ripping their skin as they 
dug into the ground. Their toes were 
getting bloody, but it didn’t stop them. 
The little fur they had left was clotted 
with blood, and the sand was sticking to 
it, and they were Mping their paws on 
their sides in bold, bloody, sandy streaks 
and continuing on. The reddish-brown 
streaks on their fur and their foreheads 
began to resemble war paint. Frantically, 
they scratched on, occasionally finding 
a beetle in the cooler parts of the soil, or 
a ground rat’s tunnel, or a snake hole 
with bones in it. 

Now the beasts were slowing down. 
One was up to its neck in a pit, still 
flinging out clumps of roots and sand 
in sporadic bursts. Retreating figures 
weaved uncertainly, weak and purpose- 
less, broken. Several of the beasts were 



dead. Flics attacked them, lighting on 
the blood on their skin and remaining 
patches of fur. I wandered across the 
plain where all this purposeless digging 
and clinging to life was happening, until 
I came upon the beast I’d known in the 
way I’d known my mother. She was 
lying on her side, panting with great 
effort, and, like the other beasts, she had 
lost much of her lovelv fur. There was a 
pattern of freckles on her arm, just as 
there had been on my mother’s arm, a 
constellation of freckles that I had 
known better than the night sky. I 
touched the beast’s skin there, and it 
flinched, but then relaxed. I held its 
hand. I’d missed my mother’s death — 
I’d been at work, I hadn’t come fast 
enough. Now, for the first time, 1 could 
clearly sec the beast's teeth. When my 
mother died and was sent to be cre- 
mated I had cried, ridiculously, about 
her teeth, which I had always loved, un- 

V ^ 

able to conceive of a world where 1 
could no longer see them. 

I sat wth the beast until sometime in 
the middle of the night, when the sky 
was \'ery black and the stars were bright. 
I held its hand all through the panting, 
rumbling breaths tliat led to the last one, 
like an old engine going still. 

I was hungry. It was cold, I had a 
conscience. I had a sister I never spoke 
to. Dear history, dear life. Hadn’t I been 
glad enough? ♦ 
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MU5ICAL EVENTS 



miL OF 50UND 

A resu?'gence of organ music in the concert hall. 

BY ALEX B055 



T he other day, I sat at the console of 

the organ at Walt Disney Con- 
cert Hall, in Los Angeles, and when I 
played a darkly screaming C -sharp - 
minor chord I was overcome bv a child- 
ish glee. There is no louder sound in the 
musical realm than a pipe organ at full 
throttle. According to Guinness World 
Records, an outdoor organ constructed 
for Expo 2012, in South Korea, has pro- 
duced tones measured at 138.4 decibels, 
exceeding levels recorded in the nine- 
teen-seventies at performances by the 
likes of Led Zeppelin and The Who, 
and rivalling the noise generated by a jet 
engine on the tarmac. 

The Disney organ, a forest of wood- 
clad pipes, was designed jointly by the 
organ builder Manuel Rosales and the 
architect Frank Gchrv. A few years after 
its inauguration, in 2004, the composer 
Tcrr)'^ Riley dubbed it Hurricane Mama, 
and the name has stuck. Rosales recendv 

pj' 

gave me a tour; with him was Philip 
Allen Smith, who serves as Hurricane 

Mamas conserv^ator, or c aretaker. Thev 

■*' 

demonstrated not only Mama’s sonic 
power but also its variety of colors, its 
crisp separation of voices, and its enor- 
mous range — from a seismically rum- 
bling low C, produced by a thirty-two - 
foot-long, tweh'e -hundred -pound pipe, 
to a sibilant C ten octaves higher, emit- 
ted by a quartcr-inch-long piccolo pipe. 
I pressed out tite final four pedal notes 
of Olivier Messiaens 1935 organ cycle 
“La Nativite du Seigneur”: G -sharp, 
G -natural, F, and E, drilling through a 
sustained E-major chord. Despite its 
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sacred aura, the organ has a diabolical 
appeal: one touch of a button can un- 
leash mavhem. 

Like so many splendid old things, 
the pipe organ faces an uncertain fliture. 
Mechanisms of such complexity require 
meticulous upkeep, and many churches 
cannot afford to maintain them. As for 
concert halls, in the latter half of the 
twentieth century the concert organ 
seemed to be in decline: many new ven- 
ues elected to omit them, and instru- 
ments at several venerable halls had 
fallen into disuse. In the past fifteen 
wars, though, new organs have been in- 
stalled in Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C., and Orange County, California, 
and older ones in Boston and Cleveland 
ha\'e been refurbished. Furthermore, a 
wave of younger organists have cap- 
tured media attention: for freewheeling 
glamour, one can turn to Cameron Car- 
penter, who has been known to play 
in a bejewelled tank top; and for inter- 
pretive rigor there is Paul Jacobs, the 
deceptively cherubic -looking chair of 
the Juilliard organ department. 1 heard 
both musicians perform with Ameri- 
can orchestras this fall, as I followed 
a mini-trend in organ-and-orchestra 
programming. 

New\brk was not a stop on the tour; 
for decades, the city has lacked a proper 
concert-hall organ. Carnegie Hall used 
to have one, but it was removed in the 
nineteen-sixties, supposedly for acoustic 
reasons. In 1976, the same fate befell the 
Aeolian -Skinner organ at Philharmonic 
Hall, or Avery Fisher, as it was later re- 



named. Alice TuUy Hall has a fine Kuhn 
organ, but the space is too small for a frill 
orchestra. Electronic organs are a poor 
substitute; Avery Fisher has one, and it 
puts me in mind of a vacuum cleaner 
with sometlaing stuck in its nozzle. Now 
that a top-to-hottom reconstruction of 
that hall is in the works, let’s hope that 
funds can be found for a concert organ, 
without which Lincoln Center is some- 
tlfrng less than a world-class facility. 

T he combination of organ and or- 
chestra has proved alluring for 
composers prone to apocalyptic ges- 
tures: Mahler deploys the organ in his 
triumphalist choral symphonies, the 
Second and the Eighth, and Richard 
Strauss places a solar C-major organ 
chord in the opening section of “Also 
Sprach Zara thustra.” Yet, beyond fortis- 
simo blasts, the pairing is a tricky one. 
Berlioz, in his 1843 “Treatise on Instru- 
mentation,” wrote that organ and orches- 
tra exhibit a “secret antipathy,” resem- 
bling rh'al potentates who refuse to cede 
ground to each other: “One is Emperor, 
the Other Pope; their mission is not the 
same.” An organ at maximum strength 
easily overrides a hundred -piece ensem- 
ble, but at softer dynamics the instru- 
^ ■> 

ment can recede into the \voodwork, imd 
there is a constant danger of bass-hcaty 
murk, Rosales, mindful of that issue, likes 
to apply what is called “treble- ascendant 
voicing,” meaning that the highest note 
in any chord is made to sound slightly 
louder than the lowest note, so that the 
texture remains clean 

The repertory for organ and orches- 
tra is large — Michael Barone, the host 
of the public-radio show “Pipedreams, ” 
has drawn up a list of more than four 
hundred scores — ^but litde of it is heard 
with any regularity. Jacobs is particularly 
voracious in his exploration of lesser- 
known works. In October, he travelled 
to the Segerstrom Center for the Arts, 
in Orange County, to join the Pacific 
Symphony in an offbeat, pleasantly hu- 
mid program consisting of Respighi’s 
“Church Windows,” a 1925 fantasia on 
the Gregorian chant, and the frill- orches- 
tra version of Maurice Durufle’s Re- 
quiem, from 1947. The Segerstrom 
organ, built by C. B. Fisk, lacks the pre- 
cision and weight of Hurricane Mama. 
Nonetheless, Jacobs elicited vibrant col- 
ors from it, and in a pre-concert recital he 
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The pipe organ at Walt Disney Concert Halh in Los Angeles, has a range of ten octaves. It is hnown as Hurricane Mama. 
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offered balm to commuters in the form 
of the “Priere Apres la Communion,” a 
honey-toned, almost aromatic move- 
ment from Messiaen’s 1984 cycle “Livre 
du Saint-Sacrement.” (Jacobs has re- 
corded the entire work for Naxos.) 

The same month, Jacobs was at the 
Kennedy Center Concert Hall to per- 
form, in the company of the National 
Symphony, Poulenc’s Organ Concerto, 
a 1938 showpiece that manages to be at 
once flambovant and severe. Alas, the 
impact of a brilliant-sounding Casavant 
Frcrcs instrument, installed in 2012, 
was undercut bv the drv acoustics of 
the hall: big chords faded too quickly 
into clinical silence. Jacobs displayed all 
of his virtuosity and intelligence in a 
solo pos dude, consisting of Bachs Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor, The organ 
is an enormous machine on which any 
idiot can make an impressive noise, as 
I proved at Disney. Great organists 
manipulate the line to give the machine 
a human voice. At the close of the higue, 
there is a rapid-fire pedal cadenza, 
which tempts the player to show ofT fast 
footwork. Jacobs, secure in his tech- 
nique, artftiUy slowed down toward the 
end of the passage, acliievlng a sensation 
of broadening — of a new vista opening. 
A lightning strike of thirty'-second notes 
followed in the treble. In all, it was an 
obliterating performance by one of the 
major musicians of our time. 




his fall, the best riposte to Ber- 
lioz s critique came at D isney, 
when, in late October, the L.A. Phil- 
harmonic presented the American pre- 



■ % 



miere 




7 




or “Earths Shadows,” a thrcc-movc- 
ment work inspired by lines of Shelley 
(“Heavens light forever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly”). Saariaho played the organ 
in her TOUth but has written little for the 



instrument. She commented in a 



pro 



gram note that she has no interest in 
precipitating a “duel of decibels”; in- 
stead, she merges organ and orchestra 
into an entity of uneartldy strangeness 
and beauty. The opening is emblematic; 



a subterranean 




merges 



with the 



bass drum and the cellos; glistening 
figures in the middle register are inter- 
laced with harp; and piercing high tones 
are joined to a trilling piccolo. The 
piece is mercurial, unsettled, more jag- 
ged in profile than Saariaho’s best- known 



scores, such as the 2000 opera “L’Amour 
de Loin. "Just fifteen minutes long, the 
composition seems to end before its 
sonic possibilities have been fully devel- 
oped, but it haunts the imagination long 
after. Olivier Latry one of the resident 
organists at Notre-Dame dc Paris, gave 
a sensitive rendition of the solo part, 
with Esa-Pekka Salonen conducting. 

“1 was expecting more fireworks,” a 
concertgoer near me said, after the Saa- 
riaho. I hope that she returned for a pair 
of Hurricane Mama concerts in No- 
vember, at which the instrument all but 
spewed confetti. Cameron Carpenter 
was the star of the first program, joining 
Gustavo Dudamel and the L.A. Phil 
for Samuel Barbers “Toccata Festiva,” 
whose rip-roaring pedal cadenza re- 
quires no sub de ties of articulation; and 
Saint- Saens’s “Organ ’ Symphony, an ex- 
ercise in Romantic extrav^agance that 
Carpenter, souping up some already 
very loud C-major chords, unabashedly 
pushed over tlie top. Behind Carpenter’s 
showy" exterior is an unorthodox, quest- 
ing spirit; Iris arrangement of Scriabins 
Fourth Sonata, which he also played 
at Disney, is a color-drenched hallu- 
cination entirely in keeping with the 
composer’s aesthetic. Stephen Hartkes 
Fourth Symphony, receiving its premiere 
on the same program, is, by contrast, 
sober in tone and circuitous in structure; 
it might better have been heard amid 
less ear-popping fare. 

Three nights later, a parade of organ- 
ists, mostly from Southern California, 
celebrated ten \"ears of Hurricane Mama 

w 

with a brash, zany birthday party. Carol 
Williams played her fantasia on Lou 
Rccd s “Walk on the WUd Side”; Cherry 
Rhodes made froggy" noises in Clarence 
Mader's “Afternoon of a Toad”; and 
Aaron David Miller improvised on 
themes supplied by" the audience, in- 
cluding the “Ode to Joy",” “Over the 
Rainbow,” and “Superman.” All this was 
in character: a pipe organ can approxi- 
mate the voice of God, but it also hap- 
pily evokes a fairground calliope. It is 
one of humanity s grander creations, and 
also one of its more durable technolo- 
gies. I imagine that if Jean dc Bruges, the 
first known organist of Notre-Dame, 
were brought forward seven centuries in 
time, he would have little trouble find- 
ing his way around Hurricane Mama, 
his face breaking into a grin. ♦ 
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A C[\ITIC AT LAf\G£ 

LET IT GO 

Are we becoming a nation of hoarders^ 

BY JOAIN ACOCELLA 
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M y mother survived to the age of 

ninety- three, so she had time to 
develop a number of habits that people 
now consider to be symptomatic of de- 
mentia, Hoarding, for example. She lived 
in Santa Barbara, in an apartment with 
a perfectly adequate kitchen, but in order 
to store her dishes she had to buv a free- 
standing cabinet and install it in the din- 



ing 



room. She needed her kitchen 



cup 



boards for other purposes, such as her 
collection of polys tj'rene food contain- 
ers. In her late years, my mother under- 
went several operations, and, for a long 
time, after she came home. Meals on 



Wheels delivered her dinner. Secretly, 
she wanted no part of the food. What 
she did like, howe\'er, was the receptacles 












in 1972. 



the dinners came in. These boxes, vdth 
the flip-up lids, are common trash items 
of our time. But to my mother they were 
exotic, and attractive: gleaming and 
white, with little compartments, like a 
jewelry box. She told me that she mi ght 
use one as a desk organizer, or perhaps a 
serving kit, with different kinds of but- 
tons in the wells. I don't know what she 
did with the dinners, but the containers 
were washed, patted dry, and carefully 
stacked on their designated shelves. 

Then, every year, shortly before 
Thanksgiving, I would fly in from New 
York to visit her, and the first thing 
we did on the morning after my arrival 
was clean out the polystyrene-container 
cupboard. I would get up on a steplad- 
der, with a trash bag, and dump the con- 
tainers in, one bv one. She would stand 

^ J 

below me, in her blue robe, her eyes 
sparkling with — ^what? Grief? Anger? 
Eagerness to fill the newly vacated 
space? I told myself that I was doing 
her a favor, and I was. I was helping to 
keep her apartment in the kind of shape 
where no one could come in and say 
that she had to be moved to a nursing 
home — a possibility that she actively 
feared. Still, the clear-outs were hard for 
her. Soon, she knew, she was going to 
lose everything she had, because she 
was going to lose her life. Until that 
happened, she was making sure that she 
had ple nty of things. And here 1 came, 
year after year, throwing them away. 

She died in 2010, and so she never 

had to find out that in 2013 the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association declared 
her storage habits a diagnostic feature of 
a mental illness called “hoarding disor- 
der,” or H.D. As defined by the A.P.A., 
H.D. is a persistent difficulty in discard- 
ing possessions, regardless of their acmal 
value, to the point where the person's 
accumulated goods congest living areas 
and impede their intended use. Hoard- 
ers also tend to go in for energetic col- 
lecting, often at inexpensive emporia — 
thrift shops, yard sales, and the like, The 
items most commonly hoarded, the 
A.P. A. says, are newspapers, magazines, 
old clothes, bags, books, mail, and pa- 
perwork, though valuable materials — 
indeed, cash and checks — mav also be 
included with the junk. 

The document in which these 
guidelines are laid out is the fifth edi- 
tion of the A.P.A.'s Diagnostic and 
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Statistical Man ual of Mental Disorders 
(2013), or DSM-P^. The first edition 
was published in 1952; since then, it 

has underj^one five substantial revi- 
sions, and, in the process, the con- 
cept of psychopathology has broad- 
ened. For a number of years now, you 
haven’t had to do anything especially 
eye-catching to make it into the man- 
ual. DSM- F has a new category, “exco - 
riation (skin-picking) disor- 
der,” which is where you could 
end up if you don’t stop pick- 
ing your cuticles. In a section 
called '‘Conditions for Further 
Study,” the manual lists be- 
haviors that it isn’t calling dis- 
orders }'et but is asking us to 
think about. Consider one: 
“persistent complex bereave- 
ment disorder.” That’s when 
you can’t get over the death of 
someone close to you within the period 
of time that the DSM considers to be 
appropriate: a year if you ’re an adult, six 
months if you’re a child. If you fad, the 
manual suggests, you may be the victim 
not only of grief but also of illness, 
which calls for treatment. 

Just as bereavement has an ordinary 
cause (death), so hoarding may be the 
product of unremarkable circum- 
stances — notably modern medicine, 
which allows us to live longer, DSM-V 
says that hoarding sometimes begins in 
childhood, but that by the time the 
hoarders come to the attention of the au - 
thorities thevtend to be old. This makes 
sense. The aged have fewer pleasures 
than younger people do, and therefore 
may be more tempted by the prospect of 
having plastic flys^vatters in five different 
colors. Also, old people are likely to be 
living alone, without someone to tell 
them that they are doing something un- 
usual, or to make them care about that 
fact. Finally, there is the economic factor. 
If our grandmothers and our great- 
grandmothers keep bags of string, that 
mav be because they may remember a 
time when they had no string. 

N ormal as all this sounds, there are 

cases of hoarding that don’t fall 
within the boundaries of the normal, 
and these arc the subject of “The 
Hoarders; Material Deviance in Mod- 
ern American Culture” (University of 
Chicago), by Scott Herring, a professor 



of English at Indiana University. Prob- 
ably the most famous American case — 
Herring leads with it — is that of Homer 
and Langley CoUyer,two brothers who 
lived in an imposing four-story brown- 
stone at Fifth Avenue and 128th Street, 
in Manhattan, in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The Collyers were 
the sons of a distinguished family. Their 
great-grandfather built one of the 

largest shipyards on the East 
River. Their father was a re- 
spected obstetrician. Both 
boys went to Columbia Uni- 
\'ersity, Homer receiving a de- 
gree in law, Langley in engi- 
neering. But the family had a 
long vein of eccentricity. The 
father, on days when his work 
called him to City Hospital, 
on Roosevelt Island, is said 
to have paddled there in his 
canoe and, at night, paddled back to 
Manhattan and carried the canoe home. 

The brothers worked for a while, 
but gradually they stopped, and al- 
lowed their phone, gas, electricity, and 
\vatcr services to lapse. In time, they 
began ignoring their tax and mortgage 
bills as well. Homer eventually went 
blind, and developed a near- paralytic 
rheumatism. After that, he did not 
leave the house. Langley took care of 
him. He, too, then rarely went out ex- 
cept late at night, usually to find food. 
But what most surprised the neigh- 
bors was the amount of debris that the 
Collyers seemed to be accumulating. 
Rumors circulated that the men were 
rich, and had stashed a lot of monev in 
the house. Hence there were numerous 
break-ins. The would-be burglars ap- 
parently found no cash but, instead, 
fabulous mounds of junk. 

In 1947, a caller alerted the police 

that someone in the CoUyer mansion 
may have died. After a day's search, the 
police found the body of Homer, sit- 
ting bent over, with his head on his 
knees. But where was Langley? It took 
workers eighteen days to find him. The 
house contained what, in the end, was 
said to have been more than a hundred 
and seventy tons of debris. There were 
toys, bicycles, guns, chandeliers, tapes- 
tries, thousands of books, fourteen 
grand pianos, an organ, the chassis of a 

Model T Ford, and Dr. CoUver’s canoe. 

" 1 ^' 

The re were also passbooks for bank 



accounts containing more than thirty 
thousand dollars, in today’s money. 

As Herring describes it, the rooms 
were packed almost to the ceilings, but 
the mass, like a Swiss cheese, was pierced 
by tunnels, which Langley had equipped 
with booby traps to foil burglars. It was 
in one of those tunnels that his corpse, 
partly eaten by rats, was finally discov- 
ered, only a few feet away from where 
Homers body had been found. He was 
apparently bringing Homer some food 
when he accidentally set off one of his 
traps and entombed himself The med- 
ical examiner estimated that Langley 
had been dead for about a month. 
Homer seems to have died of starv'ation, 
waiting for his dinner. 

A more cheerful story, retold by 

Herring, is that of Edith Ewing 
Bouvier Beale and her daughter, 
Edith — Big Edie and Little Edie, as 

they are known. These two women 

■/ 

would probably have lived and died 
without eliciting much comment had 
Big Edie not been the aunt of Jacque- 
line Bouvier Kennedy Onassis. Big 
Edie was a party girl; Little Edie was 
her true heir — beautiful, undisciplined, 
and fun. Big Edie’s husband, a Wall 
Street law)^er, left her when she was in 
her thirties. Little Edie never married. 
Bv 1952, the two women were left on 
their own, IMng on small allowances, in 
the family’s mansion, Grey Gardens, 
in East Hampton. Conditions in the 
house went downhill year by year. The 

H w' ■/ 

paint peeled; feral cats colonized the 
property; Little Edie fed them. The roof 
developed holes; raccoons fell through; 
Litdc Edie fed them. Herring includes 
a wonderful photograph of her smiling 
broadly as she stands in front of a waist- 
high pile of empty cans, presumably 
cat-food cans, in the dining room. But, 
apparently that was O.K., because the 
women didn’t eat in the dining room. 
They' inhabited only three of the house’s 

■/ J 

twenty- eight rooms, and whatever they 
had for dinner seems to have been 
cooked over a can of Sterno, on Big 
Edie’s nightstand. 

As Grev Gardens became incrcas- 
ingly run-down — in time, it looked 
like something out of a gothic novel — 
the neighbors contacted the author- 
ities. In 1971, when Big and Little 

Edie were seventy-six and fifty'-three. 
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respectU'ely, they received a \dsit from 
the county health department and were 
told that, unless the house was cleaned 
up, they would be evicted. This was an 
even bigger press sensation than that of 
the CoUyers, and the reason, of course, 
was Jacqueline Onassis.Thc news that 
she had close relatives who were living 
in filth was an occasion of scandal and 
Schadenfreude. Onassis offered to pay 
for a cleanup of the property. The cans 
were removed, together with many 
things that the Beales were likely veiy'^ 
sorrv^ to lose, aiad the women were al- 
lowed to stav in their home. 

A story as good as this did not end 
there. In time, the Beales were intro- 
duced to the brothers Albert and David 
May sics, the documentary filmmakers, 
who clearly fell half in lo\'e vrith them. 
Working in collaboration with Ellen 
Hovde and Muffie Meyer, the brothers 
made the Beales the subject of the 
documentary “Grey Gardens” (1975), 
which became a cult favorite. Its pri- 
mary appeal is probably the combina- 
tion of squalor and glamour. After the 
departure of the health department, the 
Beales soon managed to make their 
house comfortable again. In some mar- 
vellous footage that the Maysles broth- 
ers included in a second film, released in 
2006, a raccoon that had apparendy en- 
tered the house through a hole in the 
wall helps himself to a slice of white 
bread and strolls oft with his dinner. 

What does all this have to do with 
hoarding? True, the ladies didn’t throw 
away those cat-food cans, hut its hard to 

sav what the real drama is here, because 

■/ ^ 

the evidence is a piece of art, a mo\ue, 
which, even if it wasn’t scripted, %vas nev- 
ertheless controlled by what the Beales 
soon realized were the filmmakers’ ex- 
pectations. Those included not just clut- 
ter but also upper-class insouciance and 
some rather complicated family psychol- 
ogy, of the Tennessee Williams sort. The 
Edies bicker constantly, but they obvi- 
ouslv love each other. Thev sit in bed and 
eat ice cream together. These notes of 
sweetness are part of what allowed the 
Beales’ story' to become as popular as it 
did. Another attraction was the heavy 
layer of camp supplied by Little Edie, 
who had a remarkable wav with clothes 

J 

(she liked to wear her skirts upside down) 
and a highly theatrical accent. Finally, 
there was politics. Of the cleanup forced 



on her and her mother by the health de- 
partment, Litde Edie said to the Mays- 
les brothers, “They do it to evervhody. 
They want everybody to be the same. 
You can’t have anything different.” Such 
sentiments were very much of the period. 

But 1 believe that the crucial cle- 
ment in the Beales’ story' was money. If 
they crammed twenty-eight rooms 
with junk, that’s in part because they 
had a house with twenty'-eight rooms. 
And if they declined to do the dishes, 
wouldn’t y'ou, on many nights, have 
preferred to omit that task? 

T he sense that hoarding was a symp- 
tom of genteel eccentricity started 
to change about twenty years ago. In 

1993, Randy Frost, a professor of psy- 
chology at Smith College, and one of 
his students, Rachel Gross, published 
an article, in Behaviotir Research and 
Therapy^ to the effect that hoarding was 
not rare but common, and a dangerous 
business. By 2010, Frost and a colleague, 



Gail Steketee, in their book “Stuff: 
Compulsive Hoarding and the Mean- 
ing of Things’ — which examined the 
CoUyers in detail — were claiming that 
between six and fifteen million Ameri- 



cans were engaged in pathological hoard- 
ing. (At the top end, that’s more than 
the population of Illinois.) If so, why 
hadn’t we noticed before? Partly, some 
writers said, because hoarding is car- 
ried on in secret. (Hoarders don’t usu- 



ally invite people over.) More import- 
ant was the wav the condition had 

I 



been categorized. Early psychological 
writings treated hoarding merely as 
an aspect of other disorders. In the 
Freudian-dominated theories of the 
early twentieth century, it was a sign of 
an “anal” character: hoarders refused to 



let go of what they had. By the nine- 
teen-eighties, Freudian theory was 
being shoved aside in favor of empirical 
evidence, but hoarding was still treated 
as a symptom, particularly of what 
was now called obsessive -compulsive 




personality disorder. The innovation of 
the past decade was the proposal that 
hoarding was a disorder in itself. With 
that clainij plus the prevalence estimates, 
which, however conjectural, were con- 
fidently asserted, experts on the subject — 
there was now a subject, and ex'perts — felt 
safe in saying that hoarding presented “a 
major tlireat to public health." 

For such a notion to be accepted, 
other professionals had to climb on 
board. They did. Indeed, as Herring 
tells us, some were already there. In the 
nineteen-eighties, Sandra Felton, a 
popular-psychology writer, mounted an 
anti-clutter campaign based on a com- 
bination of Evangelical Christianity 
(her husband was an Evangelical min- 
ister), self-help psycholog}'; and addic- 
tion narratives, In 1980, Felton founded 

a movement called Mcssics Anonv- 

■/ 

mo us, inspired by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. By 1985, according to the Titties^ 
it had more than six thousand members 

nationwide. BeUveen 1983 and 2013, 

Felton published more than a dozen 
books, with the collective message that 
clutter was, if not an actual sin, at least 
a failure of self-understanding. 

Less salvational, but certainly allied, 
was the rise of the so-called “professional 
organizers, "people whom you could hire 
to CO me in to your house and get thi ngs 
in order. The National Association of 
Professional Organizers now has almost 
four thousand members. Meanwhile, 
books started rolling off the press: con- 
fessions of hoarding; descriptions of 
what it was like to have a mother who 
was a hoarder; self-help books, ^^th ex- 
ercises and checklists and scales, on 
which hoarders coidd be rated, from bad 
to worse. Researchers began looking for 
evidence that hoarders tnight be suffer- 
ing from neurological abnormalities, 
possibly passed on from parent to chUd. 

Finally, reality TV weighed in. The 
pioneer series was “Hoarders,” which 
had six seasons on A & E , between 2009 
and 201 3. That was followed by “Hoard- 
ing: Buried Alive,” which premiered on 

TLC in 2010. On “Hoarders,” as on 

most reality TV, you never know how 
much reality you’re seeing, but, from 
what one can tell, each episode is basi- 
cally a stmetured improwsation.The ti- 
tles sav that this is the storv of So- 

V ■/ 

and-So and So- and- So. They are under 
the gun. They are about to be evicted, or 



their children are going to be taken away 
by child -protective services, or they are 
going to be charged with harboring an- 
imals in unsafe conditions. 

Now the program shows us the 
hoarder’s house and, on the stoop, the 
counsellor who has been sent over, plus 
a cleanup crew, usually two men with a 



truck. {In most cases, the counsellor is a 
professional organizer or a psychothera- 
pist who specializes in hoarding or in 
obsessive-compulsive behavior.) The 
counsellor rings the bell; the poor, ner- 
TOUS, guilty person answers, The camera 



takes us into die house, and what we see 

■ 

beggars description. Because it’s telein- 
sion, you can’t smell it, but the fact that 
the counsellor and the cleanup crew 
wear masks means something. (“It’s 
like a blast in vour face,” one crew mem- 

ir' 

ber says.) In some rooms, the debris is 
knee-deep. In the house of JiU, a “food 
hoarder,” we are shown a fly strip that is 
more flies than strip. A cleanup man 
begins to remove a pumpkin that she 
apparently set great store by when she 
bought it. She stops him. He holds the 
slimy mass up to her for inspection. She 
plucks a few seeds out of it — she’s going 
to replant the m, she says — and then she 
lets it go. 

Sometimes the counsellors, but 
more often the hoarders themselves, 
speculate about the emotional under- 
pinnings of the problem. One woman, 
Betty, says of her stuff, “It’s always 
there, and my family isn’t.” Frequently, 
the hoarder’s adult children will arrive 
on the scene and agree that the basic 
problem is a family quarrel, but one 
that has been mounted against them: if 
the house is un navigable and filthy, 
that’s to keep them from visiting. “Rat 
poop! ” Linda’s son cries in despair. 



“Old, wet valentine’s cards!” You have 



to sympathize with him. From another 
house, Shirley’s, the crew removes sev- 
enty-six cats, forty-one live ones and 
thirty- five dead ones. The show’s pro- 
ducers have an interest in grossing 
us out, of course, but if even half the re- 
fuse sitting on Shirley’s floor was there 
when they arrived, and if DSM-V^s 
lowest estimate of the frequency of 
pathological hoarding — two per cent of 
the population — is even half true, this 
really is a serious public-health matter. 
Forget the fun, the nonconformity’; 

The Beales, even if their monthly al- 



lowances were small, still owned Grey 
Gardens (which, after Big Edie’s death, in 
1977, Little Edie sold to Ben Bradlee and 

Sally Quinn for two hundred and twenty’ 
thousand dollars). The Collyers had been 
rich. Bv contrast, most of the hoarders we 
see on reality TV arc working-class peo- 
ple, and they don’t appear to be working. 
Indeed, manv of them seem to be on dis- 

T* 

ability. According to the research, their 
prognosis is not good — ^“Treatment fail- 
ures arc frequent,” an article in the journal 
Depressio?t and A nxiety says grimly — and 
reality -TV commentary, for what it’s 
worth, agrees. This person, we’re told, 
refused treatment. That person put all 
his stuff in storage and moved into his 
van. From the nineties onward, were not 
looking at the cute raccoon, with a slice 
of bread. We’re looking at the puddle 
on the floor, the defeat, the shame. 

W ith the modern history of hoard- 
ing, we are now getting the 
modern, or actually postmodern, expli- 
cations. Scott Herring tells us about the 
Collyers and the Beales and also Andy 
Warhol, who, apart from being a formi- 
dable collector, was also a major hoarder. 
(At the end of a day, he would often 
sweep the things on his desk — newspa- 
per clippings, old letters, half a sand- 
wich — into a carton, label it “T.C., ’’for 
time capsule, date it, and store it.) But 
Herring says that he is not interested so 
much in hoarding as in “discourses of 
material deviance”; that is, the web of 
thought and feeling that, as a society, we 
have constructed around hoarding. The 
operative word here is “deviance.” Her- 
ring repeatedly cites Michel Foucault 
(he might have nodded at Thomas 
Szasz as well), to the effect that people 
in authority use psychiatrv' as a means 
of social control. Like everyone else. 
Herring has a good time describing 
hoarders’ houses — his chapter on the 
Collyers includes hair-raising photo- 
graphs — but he believes that people 
have a right to accumulate as much 
junk as they want, and that campaigns 
against clutter are covert attacks on 
more politicized versions of nonconfor- 
mity’: One is homosexuality': anti-clutter 
campaigns are, in part, anti-gay, he be- 
lieves. “Why are hoarders presumed to 
be a threat to reproductive heterosex- 
uals? ” he savs. Likewise, he believes that 
racism was involved in the scandal over 
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the Collyers. With their disorganized 
house^ he says> they seemed a symbol 
of what many people of the time \iewed 
as the social disorganization of African- 
American life. The CoUvers were not 
blacky but their neighborhood, Har- 
lem, became predominantly African- 
American during their lifetime. 

Herrings argument, like most books 
written by professors in defense of things 
thought to be deplored by upstanding 
people, can be accused of slumming, and 
his prose epitomizes the fogbound lan- 
guage that we generally find in such 
writings. StiU, he has a point. It is hard 
to understand why, all of a sudden, in 
the nineteen -nineties, we started seeing 
houses that were inundated with rat 
droppings and old newspapers. Maybe 
he’s wrong. Maybe the war between 
hoarding and anti- hoarding isn’t a strug- 
gle between individualists and conform- 
ists. But, if not, then what is it? Aso, why 
does hoarding alwa\'s seem to shift mean- 
ings? The stuff on the floor: it’s treasure 
and it’s trash; it s filth and it’s comfort. 
Hoarders have a mental disorder, we’re 
told, but do we respond to them the way 
we do to people who suffer from pairic a t - 
tacks or hallucinations? Don’t they seem 
to us marginally creepier, and doesn’t that 
have to do with what our parents said 
about cleaning up our rooms? Or do tliej' 
seem marginally more heroic, because, 
unlike us, they don’t obey their parents? 

Whatever the truth of this, the situa- 
tion is probably going to get worse pretty 
soon, because of the well-established 
link bet^veen hoarding and aging. By 
2050, according to the Census Bureau, 
the number of Anericans age sixty-five 
or older will be about eighty'- four mil- 
lion, almost double what it was in 2012. 
That’s forty million more people who 
could end up on the porch holding the 
plastic bag that the newspaper was de- 
livered in and saying to themselves, 
“Maybe I should hang on to this.”4 



CONSTABULARY NOTES FROM ALL OVER 
From the McLean (Va.) Sim Ga2.ett€. 

A woman living in the 200 block of 
Locust Street, S.E., told Vienna police on 
Aug. 3 at 10 p.m. that she and her husband 
had been involved in a heated argument after 

he shrunk her clothes in the laundrv drver. 

■' ^ 

Vienna police responded and spoke with 
both parries, who stated the argument had 
not Turned physical. They agreed to rctnain 
civil and cease arguing. 








THERE ONCE LIVED h MOTHER WHO LOVED HER CHILDREN, UNTIL 
THEY MOVED BACK IN, by LudmiUa Petrtishevskayat imnslated 

from the Russian by Anna Summers (Penguhi). To most writ- 
ers, rape, prison, insanity, alcoholism, and murder would be 
the stuff of tragedy. To Petru she vskaya, now seventy'-sbc and 
finally attracting the readership she deserves, they are 
comic — the basic facts of the cramped, crazed lives her char- 
acters lead under Soviet rule. Audrey, a scientist lca\nng on an 
ocean expedition, tells friends that he will inform on them 
“only on the ship and not on dry' land.” Anna, the deranged 
mother of the title, cries child abuse when she sees a man on 
a bus kissing his daughter. Pe trushevskaya directs the may- 
hem with a ringleader’s calm mastery of the absurd. 
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THERE MUST BE SOME MISTAKE, by Frederick Barthelme (Littky 
Brovin). In this novel, the humdrum life of Wallace Webster, 
a retired and divorced resident of a Gulf Coast condo devel- 
opment, is interrupted by unexplained events ranging from 
the ludicrous to the criminal. Violent deaths and the 
confidences of neighbors punctuate Wallace’s mminations on 
relationships and real estate and cowardice. Athough snappy 
conversations and mysterious crimes set the pace, it is Wal- 
lace’s unrelenting goodness that most arouses curiosity'. 
Despite his best efforts to be ordinary, Wallace is subject to 
unexpected bursts of profound joy' and grief With playdlil- 
ness and insight, Barthelme holds up the surface of daily 
existence and investigates what makes a life full. 




NAPOLEON, by Andrevi Roberts (Viking). Napoleon, Roberts 
writes, “taught ordinary' people that they could make history,” 
while implicating them in his imperial delusions; he turned his 
incompetent siblings into kings and queens. After the failed 
invasion of Russia — Napoleon lost more than half a million 
men — Tsar Aexander said, “The spell is broken.” This intri- 
cate and sweeping narrative, which draws on a new edition of 
more than thirty' thousand of Napoleon’s letters, demon- 
strates that it never entirely was. Roberts succeeds in joining 
intimate and military affairs, but the book suffers, at times, 
from his enchantment with his subject; he forgives a great deal. 
In the mesmerizing Hundred Days between Napoleon’s es- 
cape from Elba and Waterloo, a hundred thousand soldiers died. 




THE LOST TRIBE OF CONEY ISLAND, by Claire Prentice (Neva Har- 
vest). In 1904, the United States government, eager to drum 
up public support for its occupation of the Pliilippincs, brought 
thirteen hundred Filipinos to the St, Louis Exposition, where 
they were displayed in a living diorama. A year later, a feckless 
showman named Truman Hunt persuaded forty- nine mem- 
bers of the Bon toe Igorrote tribe to come to Coney Island, 
where they were billed as headhunting, dog-cating savages. In 
this well-researched account of the Igorrotes’ struggle to break 
free of Hunt and collect the money he owed them, Prentice 

■p' ' 

cleverly' balances the Igorrotes’ perspective with that of their 
“employer, ’’illuminating a moment in American history' when 
imperialist ambitions, racism, and entertainment converged. 
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ON TELEVlilON 




I n the clash of cable dramas on Sun- 
day nights, it s not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between taste and targeted mar- 
keting* On Twitter, IVe been deluged in 
rccent weeks with questions about Show- 
time’s “The Affair” — so many that it felt 

■/ 

like Facebook bombarding me with ads 
for Nespresso and anti-aging creams. 
Whether or not 1 wanted “The Affair,” 
the show seemed interested in me. 

This is likely because the characters in 
“The Affair" arc also the types who’d 
watch the show; married couples hoping 
for titiUation, Brooklyn writers, gloomy 
brunettes, people who might summer in 
the Hamptons, or at least get someone to 
imdte them to Montauk for the weekend, 
where thej' might flirt with a local — and 
maybe, like the shows lovers, take a day 
trip to Block Island, stay at a quaint bed- 
and-breakfast, talk about death, have sex 
standing up, then buy a slinky^ sundress. 



Related categories include women thirty 
to fifty years old with a thing for Jimmy 
McNulty', from “The Wire,”or for Paccy, 
from “Dawsons Creek.” 

“The Affair” explores the relation- 
ship between two sad , seeking people, a 
Brooklyn novelist named Noah SolloT,vay 
(Dominic West, who plawd McNulty') 
and a waitress named Alison Lockhart 
(Ruth Wilson, who did a great job on 
“Luther,” as a sociopath , but is burdened 
here with a flat American accent and a 
perma-sulk). Each is married to another, 
more interesting person. Noah has four 
kids, a rich wife (Maura Tierney, who de- 
ser\'es better, much like her character), a 
famous author for a father-in-law, and 
writers block. Alison is married to Cole 
(Joshua Jackson, who played Paccy), the 
tattooed owner of a horse ranch, who 
seems like the guy TOu’d cheat with, not 
on. Early on, we learn that Alison had a 



son who drowned, which I wouldn’t 
mention so flippandy except that “The 
Affair” uses her grief in much this way: as 
a superficial marker of proftindity, like 
bringing Piketty to the beach. 

In the course of a summer, the two 
hook up, share backstorics,and stare at the 
waves, Noah finds out that Alison and her 
husband s family are involved in some 
shady business invoking coke dealing and 
boats. They end the affair. Alison’s boss 
tries to blackmail Noah. She reconciles 
\vith Cole and tries to get pregnant. Her 
grandmother dies. Noah writes a book 
called “Descent," using Alison as his muse. 
You’d tliink that this would be plot enough, 
but the show brackets these events with 
two gimmicks, which make less and less 
sense over time. First, there’s the “Ra- 
shomon’stnicture: we get one lovers point 
of \icw, then the otlicr’s. In Noah’s version, 
Alisons a succubus in a tank top; in Ali- 
son’s, she’s a mopey \ictim in cap sleeves. 
Oddly, Noah comes off pretty' poorly in 
both versions. Sometimes, shared experi- 
ences — that trip to Block Island, the time 
he takes her to the hospital to see her 
grandmother — are recalled in such radi- 
cally different ways that one of the two 
must surely be lying.The goal seems to be 
to suggest something about the mutability' 
of memory or truth. Unfortunately, the re- 
sult is more often like listening to a couple 
bickering about whose idea it was to go to 
Qiieens for Korean food. 

The second frame is a murder inves- 
tigation, in which Noah and Alison are 
being questioned by an extremely patien t 
(or possibly just voyeuristic) Montauk 
detective. To add to the confusion, each is 
questioned separately, in two future time 
periods — ^long after their fling — about 
the same enigmatic crime. But, once 
Noah and Alison finish their interviews 
with the police, we continue to get flash- 
backs to t\vo irreconcilable life stories. Do 
they just remember things differently? 
Is one of them insane? How annoyed 
should viewers be bv m eta -references, 
like the fact that a mysterious club they 
go to is called The End? Rve episodes in, 
the murder victim is revealed (Alison’s 
brother-in-law, a cipher); after eight, we 
stUl have no reason to care. 

The show’s blended genres — domes- 
tic fiction, noir mystcr)', clironology ex- 
periment — and the way it is filmed, as 
indie film/upscale erotica, promise so- 
phistication but never deliver. And, if the 
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show’s structure seems familiar, that may 
be because it ’s similar to the one used in 
HBOs “True Detective,’' which also fea- 
tured untrustworthy narrators, du:U inter- 

J * 

rogations, a backs tory invoMng a dead 
child, and black detectives with a high 
tolerance for details about the adultery of 
white people. “Tnie Detective” ^vas not 
my favorite series, but it had plenty going 
for it, including a sick wit and propulsive 
visuals. “The Affair” — or, as I’ve come to 
think of it,“Tme Detective: For Her” — 
is less fun. It’s a classv sedative, like a 
high-gloss shelter magazine. 

This is particularly unfortunate, since 
the show was co-created by Hagai Le\d 
and Sarah Treem, who were behind 
HBO’s excellent “In Treatment,” a series 
that gave talky^ and sedate a good name. 
“In Treatment,” which was set during 
psychotherapy sessions, took seriously 
the notion of com^rsation as intimacy; 
even the most ordinary' dialogue carried 
tremendous resonance and specificity. In 
contrast, “The Affair” is full of airless 
therapy-speak, delivered in the oracular 
tone tlrat people adopt at poetry readings. 
“Whatever darkness vou think vou’rc 
hiding, well, it s written all over your 
fucking face,” Noah tells Alison. And 
later: “Do you think me being here with 
vou is an accident? Tliis is a choice. ’’The 
low point was probably an argument 
about a porch rad, a metaphor for i\lisons 
marriage, “Maybe wc should just repaint 
it,” she su^ests to Cole in a tormented 
voice. “Why? ’’he asks. “Because it would 

t' 

look better.” He gazes at her in disgust: 
“It would just look repainted.” 

The sex scenes are sexy, if you’ve 
got a thing for Pacey or McNult)>: On a 
cold Sunday night, the show’s fantas)' — 
beachfront property, urges that can’t be 
resisted — might satisfy. But to be more 
than date-night fodder, “The Affair” 
would have to loosen up and admit that 
it’s pulp, not a lxx>k-club selection called 
“The Gloaming.” 

In the meantime, my own fantasies, 
like those of a bored therapist, have 
begun to drift toward alternativ^e pair- 
ings, such as a revenge fling between the 
two neglected spouses. Or maybe the 
working-class Cole could get it on 
with Noah’s elitist Wasp mother-in-law, 
played by^ Katlalecn Chalfant,who makes 
her putdowns spin like Olympic figure 
skaters — now that’s an affair! A hookup 
between Oscar, the horny townie, and 



Whitney, the Solloways’ bad-girl teen- 
age daughter, would also be acceptable. 
Anything but Alison and Noah, with 
their upside-down mouths and sad talk 
al^>ut fate. 

B ut enough about “The Affair.” Bet- 
ter to tLim from one Showtime se- 
ries about soul mates to another: “Home- 
land,” which had a brilliant first season, 
a flawed second, a wreck of a third — and 
is now hawng a welcome comeback. In 
Season 4, hero-turned -traitor Nicholas 
Brody is dead. Carrie Mathison (Claire 
Danes), the bipolar genius who pmsued 
him, is burying her grief in workaholism. 
The show has returned to its roots as an 
espionage thriller, in part by taking an 
unsentimental view of its heroine’s worst 
behavior. In the early episodes, Carrie 
rejected the baby she had with Brody — 
and then, once she’d blackmailed her 
way into a job in Pakistan, she seduced 
a Muslim teen-ager, turned him into her 
“asset,” and got him killed. It was a gnarly 
rebound version of her affair with Brody, 

and, refreshingly, the show didn’t make 

■ 

it look cute. Carrie’s ugliest acts haye 
always been her most patriotic ones: 
like any fanatic, she has cauterized her 
doubts to justify her past choices. 

As a stand-in for America’s post-9/11 
psychology, Danes is terrific, a vulner- 
able, seductive buUy. But the ensemble is 
equally strong, including Nimrat Kaur, 
as Carrie’s Pakistani counterpart; Mark 
Moses, as the turncoat husband of a dip- 
lomat; and Raza Jafffey; as a sympathetic 
I.S.I. agent. Tire show is as tighdy plot- 
ted as “24”: a kidnapping leads to a chase, 
wliich leads to a hostage exchange, wMch 
leads to the Taliban pouring into the U.S. 
Enrbassy. But the show is also willing to 
linger and slow down, allowing for a rich 
debate vrith a terrorist leader, or a se- 
quence in which Carrie’s mentor, Saul, 
secs his kidnapper having sex. Some of its 
best moments are stark visual metaphors , 
such as tire shot of a teen -age boy griev- 
ing over Ills family, who were killed at a 
wedding, then gazing up to stare at a 
drone — and into Carrie’s eyes. It’s cyborg 
poetry', straight out of the critic James 
Bridle’s writings on the New Aesthetic, 
wliich argue for art that reflects the way 
that screens and lenses have altered our 
perceptions. Tlie surveillance goes both 
ways, an intimate accusation preserved 
forever in a digital vault. ♦ 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 




''Inherent Vice. ” 



BY ANTHONY LANE 












T he new Paul Thomas Anderson film> 

“Inherent Vice,'* comes from the 
2009 novd of that name, bv Thomas Pvn- 

J t' 

chon. The adaptation alone deserves an 
award for valor. Nobody has cvxrr turned a 
Pwichon book into a mo\'ie before, for the 
same reason tlrat nobody has managed to 
cram the New York Philharmonic into a 
Ford Focus, If vou reallv have a mind to 

J J 

write a screenplay based on “Gravity's 
Rainbow" (1973), go right ahead, but 

be wanted: you won’t have a mind by the 
end of it. So, what possessed Anderson to 
approach “Inlierent Vice"? 

Well, of aU Pynchon’s novels, it may 
be the most gag-infested. It also main- 

m 

tains his high standard of social indig- 
nation, taunting “that endless mid- 
dle-class cycle of choices that arc no 
choices at all ' — ouch!^ — and making tou 
wonder, as always, how a doomsayer of 
his stripe should haye proved such good 
company for so long. Above iiU, “Inher- 
ent Vice" brings us FVnehon the plotter 
at his tightest. True, that’s not sapng 
much, but at least you can tease out noo- 
dles of storv line here and there. In the 

f 

soup, from the start, is Doc Sportello 
(Joaquin Phoenix), a private investigator 



li\nng in the South Bay area of Los An- 
geles County. He is visited by an ex-girl- 
friend named Shasta Fay Hepworth 
(Katherine Waters ton), who is now en- 
twned with a hot- shot property devel- 
oper, Mickey Wolfmann (Eric Roberts). 
Mickey has an English wife, and she has 
a lover, too, and together they are mak- 
ing plans for Mickey. So says Shasta, 
who then disappears, as docs Mickey, 
by which time Doc has been knocked 
out cold, at the Chick Planet massage 
parlor. He wakes up beside a corpse: one 
of Mickey’s bodyguards. In a separate 
subplot — which turns out, naturally, 
not to be separate at all — Doc is hired 
by Hope Harlingen (Jena Malone), a 
former junkie with false choppers, to 
find her husband. Coy (Owen WUson), 
missing and presumed not dead. 

If that reminds you of che wed-over 
Chandler, you ’re not wrong, and one of 
the fobles on which “Inherent Vice" ru- 
minates is “The Long Goodbye,” and 
the loping, unflustered movie that Rob- 
ert Altman made of it, in 1973, witli El- 
liott Gould as Marlowe. He, too, was 
looking for a vanished man with an En- 
glish spouse, on the \Trge of the Pacific, 



and his search. 






poking around a sanatorium for the 
mentally vexed, but what lent the puz- 
zle its loose charm was the fact that 
Marlowe could only just be bothered to 
solve it, as opposed to staying home 
with his cat. At least there 'was a solu- 



tion; to the ardent Pynchonite, however, 
making sense of any mystery makes no 
sense at all. The nailing of one crime 
will simply reveal another, deeper one, 
and then another, and so on, unth you 
arrive at the \usion of a society that is al- 
ready cracked and crazed. Does Ander- 
■/ 

son stay loyal to that vision for two and 
a half hours? Absolu tely. Will his audi- 
ence be overjowd to realize, around the 
ninety-minute mark, just how little of 
“Inherent Vice" is going to be wrapped 
up nice and neat? Hmm. 



What we get is shards, some more 
glittering than others. Take, for instance, 
the Golden Fang. Doc is told to beware 




ing at Chick Planet when he first bumps 
into her, and who then crops up at ran- 
dom junctures, like a hitchhiker. But what 
docs the Golden Fang refer to? Doc’s at- 



torney, a marine lawyer named Sauncho 
SmUax (Benicio del Toro) , claims that it’s 
a boat, which was formerly charted by 




to Pynchon, can be soaked in political 
history: a person, a vessel, a brand of 
food.) The Golden Fang is also tapped as 
a heroin cartel, housed in a high-rise that 
iooks like a golden lang. There Doc finds 
Dr, Blatnoyd (Martin Short), a coke 
snorter in damson velvet, and Japonica 
Fenway (Sasha Pietersc), a teen-age mn- 
away whom Doc once tracked down and 

P 

delivered to her parcnts^ — enough, we 
gather, to make her run away again. 





(“American 



the 



movie 



“was something to be escaped from.”) 
Later, Doc inquires whether puncture 
marks found on the throat of a murder 



\dctim might have been inflicted by fangs, 
and proposes that the wounds be checked 
for gold traces. Nothing, in other words, 
is out of bounds; everything, to the right 
kind of imagination, is a clue. 

W hat docs that imagination Iced on? 

Easy: paranoia and marijuana, 
both freely available — indeed, inter- 
changeable — in 1970, when “Inherent 
Vice" is set. In those days, the fibn sug- 
gests, )ou could be present and correct and 
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}=iet seem freakily AVVOl with your body in 
the room but your spirit out of town, tire 
result being that everyone, not just Doc, 
becomes a private dick of sorts, constandy 
cross-checking on other people’s exis- 
tence, (One Stoner, who is meant to be de- 
ceased, remarks of old friends, “Even 

when 1 was alive, thev^ didn’t know it was 

* ^ 

me.") As Doc, Joaquin Phoenix is so be- 
fogged with weed that he seems to gust 
along inside his own personal w^eather 
system, although he’s impressively out- 
doped by O wen Wilson, with his narrow- 
eyed, inward stare, not to mention those 

i«‘ 

long and lazy vowels. Meanwhile, from 
the pack of speakers shuffling through the 
book, the one that Anderson, in his witti- 
est move, picks to provide the voice- over 
for the film is Sortilege ( Joanna New- 
som), an astrologer who hangs out at the 
beach. Believe me, narrators do not come 
more unreliable than that. 

What Anderson does not do is stuff 
“Inherent Vice” with wads of period de- 
tail, It’s much quieter on the senses than 
“American Husde,” say; and, for a major 
studio production, it’s amazingly'^ low on 
establishing shots. The opening minutes, 
dispensing with larger views, plant us 
squarely in Phoenix’s face, and a lot of the 
action unfolds in his darting gaze. Close- 
ups carry the burden of seventies whimsy 
(I fast became obsessed with Doc’s tele- 
phone, as gree n as a scoop of mint choc- 
olate chip), whereas the background clut- 
ter is relatively spare. We get a glimpse 
of a hula hoop, but only for a second, 
through a doorway. Of course, there are 
images that crackle and pop; the toffee- 
brown suit that Doc wears to Wolfmann’s 
house could have been tailored in an- 
other galaxy; while his muttonchops arc 
of a bushiness not witnessed on the male 



cheek since the mid-Victorian age, when 
Matthew Arnold and John Ruskin 
started neglecting their razors. By and 
large, though, Anderson doesn’t treat the 
era as a fonny foreign land. He wants it 
to drift toward our own time, hinting — 

and this is true to Pvnehon — that the be- 

1 ^ 

fuddlement of ordinarv' folk has hardly 
changed while “the ancient forces of 
greed and fear” have, if anything, tight- 



ened their clutch 



upon 



our 



lives. 



One of the chief clutchcrs is Bigfoot, 
otherwise known as Detective Christian 



Bjorn sen, who is on the Wolfmann case. 
That puts him on a collision course with 
Doc, and the two men are both foes and 
uneasy compadres. Their haircuts set 
the tone; the cop’s frightening flattop, 
right-angled at the back, versus Doc's 
pathetic attempt at an Afro — a snaky 
mop that makes him look like Medusa 
getting out of the shower. Bigfoot is 
played, or, rather, supercharged, by Josh 
Brolin, and he all but commandeers “In- 
herent Vice,” releasing a stab of energy 
amid the haze of hippies. Whether 
shouting for Swedish p;uicakes in a Jap- 
anese diner (a very Pyn chon -flavored 
snack) or bowing to the stern demands 
of his wife (whose head is severed by the 
top of the frame, like that of the maid in 
“Tom and Jerry”), Bigfoot remains at 
the business end of the comedv. Indeed, 
anyone who prizes the book for its trea- 
sure chest of jokes will be gratified by 
how many of them survive onscreen, in- 
cluding the advice dished out by the 
waitress at a seafood restaurant, as she 
takes orders for drinks {“You’re going 
to want to get good and flicked up be- 
fore this meal”). I was only sorry that 
Anderson couldn’t find room for the 
Christian surfer, who knows exactly 



what “walking on water" entails, and 
who claims to have once purchased a 
fragment of the True Board. 

“Inherent Vice” is not only the first 
Pynchon movie; it could also, I suspect, 
turn out to be the last. Either way, it is the 
best and the most exasperating that we’U 
ever have. It reaches out to his ineffable 
sadness, and almost gets there. I am as 
suckered as the next guy by the sight of 
two lovers running through the rain, in 
flashback, to the dolorous strains of Neil 
\bung, as Shasta and Doc do in the film. 
When it comes to climate, though, 1 still 
prefer what Pynchon calls “a pure sunset of 
the colors steel takes on as it heats to glow- 
ing,” “smogswept mesa- tops above the 
boulevards,” or “the wind raging in the 
concrete geometry.” As a lyricist of Cali- 
fornia light, Pynchon is rivalled only by 
Richard Diebenkorn, who spent some 
twenty years painting his “Ocean Park” sc- 
ries in Santa Monica, and 1 doubt whether 
any director — dead or alive, Altman or 
Anderson — could really conjure a style to 
match the long surge of a Pjmehon sen- 
tence as it roUs inexhaustibly onward. That 
is why one of the strongest scenes in the 
film of “Inherent Vice” finds Anderson 
striking a sharply different note; a sexual 
encounter, which feels goofy and even 
pla}dul on the page, becomes a difficult 
fugue of confession, i^grcssion, and pain, 
rounded off with a line that makes vou 
wince — “It doesn’t mean we’re back to- 
gether.” Paul Thomas Anderson has done 
Thomas Pj nehon proud, but, at moments 
like this, you want him to leave the writer’s 
o rbit and follow his own strange star. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. Yon, the reader, 




a caption, we 




and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this week's cartoon, by David Barchart, must be received by Sunday, 
December 14th. The finalists in the December 1st contest appear below. We will announce the winfier, a 

contest, in the January 5th issue. The winner receives a 

Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 

enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rides, visit contest. newyorker.com. 




d print of the cartoon. Any resident o 
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"Get a hammer . " 

John Beaudoin, DeKalb, 111. 




THE FINALiyr5 

"What happened to your last partner?” 

Richard Hine, New York Cit\' 

^ J 



" You had me at ole. ’* 

Rachel M. Loveman, Indianapolis, Ind. 

"Remember: at the dip, 1 gore you. ” 
John Ferguson, New York City 
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Touchpad technology. 
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It IS the unexpected fusion of breakthrough intelligence and groundbreaking acceleration. The all-rew C-Class 
features a more powerful, efficient engine backed by an available AIRMATIC' suspension that allows the driver 
to choose between a Sport or Comfort ride. Inside, every detail has been redesigned to a new level of luxury and 
craftsmanship, The irvterior boasts a Head-Up Display, a large multimedia screen and an intuitive touchpad that 
actually reads your handwriting controlling navigation, climate, music, social media and more. The 2015 C Class. 
Prepare to be amazed with the simple press of a finger and the push of an accelerator. 



Mercedes-Benz 

The best or nothing. 
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For mor* information^ call 1 SOO^FOR MEHCEDES^ oi visit MBUSA.com. 










